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THE CATHOLIC ELEMENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—No. II. 


In the preceding article, which Fulton’s Roman Catholic Element in 
American History drew from us, we alluded to the colonial history of such 
parts of our republic as were settled by Catholics; to the anti-Catholie 
feeling in other portions; to the influence of that same feeling in producing 
our revolution, and to the manly part acted by Catholics in that struggle. 
These three portions might each be developed into extended chapters. 
Indeed the Catholie missions among the Indian tribes have afforded Ban- 
croft some of his most eloquent pages, and have given a theme to one of 
our own most distinguished writers.* The question of slavery in Catholic 
colonies is untouched: their social history is also a field which would 
afford lessons full of practical utility. The toleration given by Catholics 
in Maryland and by James II, as Duke of York, in New York, have been 
more frequently noticed by our writers, and one work has been written 
bearing directly and exclusively on the former:t but both still require to 
be treated on broader and more general views. The effect of the anti- 
Catholic spirit on our colonial history has been almost entirely overlooked, 
probably from a sort of feeling of shame, which induced both torturer 
and victim to wish to consign them to oblivion. Some traces of it may 
be found in a recent work on the Catholic Church in this country. The 
history of the part of Catholics in our revolution is unwritten: there is no 
life of DeKalb, Pulaski, Moylan, Barry, Carroll, or any other of the men 
of that period who professed our faith, and no attempt was ever made te 
present these lives to the public till a recent one in this magazine, in which 
these biographical sketches were necessarily of limited length. 

All these portions Mr. Fulton has, in a manner, ignored, but we trust 
to see them, ere long, treated amply and in a spirit of full, fair inquiry and 
honest appreciation. 

The Republic was established with at the most three millions of people; 
and of these one per cent. or very little more, adherents of the faith of an 
Alfred, a Brian, a St. Louis, a Columbus, a Galileo, a St. Thomas. Now 
our entire population is nearly, if not quite, thirty millions, and our pro- 
portion as Catholics more than ten per cent. 


* Shea—History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian tribes. New York: 1854, 
t Davis—Day-Star of Freedom. New York: 1856. 
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Incredibile memoratu est quantum adepta libertate res publica creverit 


has been well applied to the republic, and may no less truthfully be 
applied to the Catholic body in this country. 

The state constitutions formed during the revolution and immediately 
after it, bear traces of the old spirit. 

John Jay, in New York, struggled to give the constitution of the Em- 
pire State the most intense bigotry; and succeeded in excluding foreign 
Catholics from naturalization. New Hampshire excludes all Catholics 
from office even to the present day. Massachusetts maintained Congre- 
gationalism as the established church for nearly fifty years after the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Rhode Island more generously blotted from her 
statute book the act disqualifying Catholics; but New Jersey and North 
Carolina made Protestants alone eligible to office. If Virginia by her 
constitution rejected Episcopalianism as the established church, it was 
only by the influence and exertions of Jefferson, against the advice and 
strenuous efforts of other distinguished statesmen. 

Thus far Catholicity had attracted little attention; yet the small body of 
Catholics seemed aware of the importance of the moment, and of their 
own position. They sought to give their body a national organization— 
being in this the first religious body that attempted the step. Nor was 
the Holy See unmindful of the importance of giving the Catholics of a 
new republic such a hierarchy as would be fitted to the new ideas of gov- 
ernment evolved by the public acts of the United States. The reigning 
Pontiff applied to Congress through his nuncio at Paris, and proposed 
forming such a convention with the American government as would 
enable him to appoint a bishop or bishops for the Catholic States, as 
would be most in harmony with the ideas and spirit of the country. To 
this advance a reply was made that Congress had no power to take any 
step or adopt any measures on a question purely religious. In conse- 
quence of this reply, of which Franklin was the mouthpiece, the Holy 
See proceeded to organize a hierarchy in the United States, and with that 
deference which it has always shown for national feeling where faith is not 
in question, left to the American clergy the selection of the first bishop, 
and it has ever since left the selection of bishops to be made in such form 
as the bishops of the country have suggested as most advisable. 

It may, perhaps, be regretted that the answer of Franklin, though pro- 
perly framed, was not more explicit and that steps were not taken to have 
a regular diplomatic intercourse established with the Holy See: and the 
question of the discipline of the Catholic Church submitted formally to 
the states. This would have obviated many questions that have since 
arisen and have removed all ground for many misunderstandings and de- 
lusions on the part of our non-Catholic population, which intriguing poli- 
ticians and scheming ecclesiastics have since turned to such profitable 
advantage. But the omission, the error, if any, is not chargeable on the 
Holy See. Its proposal, full of deference for the new government, met no 
response. The several states could not treat with it, nor it with them, 
and the American people by the only accredited expositor of its policy 
with foreign powers, gave to the Pope the most entire and uncontrolled 
liberty to act as his own wisdom should dictate as head of the Church 
towards that portion of his flock within the United States. We insist on 
this point strongly, for it shows that no act of the Pope, however unwise 
or impolitic our fellow-citizens may deem it, can be regarded by them as 
an usurpation on his part. 
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The see of Baltimore was established by Pope Pius VI, in 1789, and 
the diocese thus created embraced the whole United States. Other 
dioceses have since been formed out of it, and of the territory subse- 
quently acquired by treaty from Spain, France and Mexico; but no 
diplomatic intercourse has yet been properly established between our 
government and one whom one in ten of the whole population reveres as 
a spiritual head. We have had a chargé for some few years back at 
Rome, now indeed made a minister, but the Holy See has no representa- 
tive at the capital of the Union, and the prelate sent to pave the way for 
such an appointment was not met with even the courtesy shown to a 
Kossuth: so that years may yet elapse before the Holy See has a minister 
near the Federal Government. This delay, too, is not to be ascribed to 
the Holy See, but to ourselves. 

So much for the action of the Holy See in this country and its relation 
to our government. 

It now remains to view the Catholic element since the Revolution under 
two points of view. The increase of the Catholic body and its influence 
on the country by the personal action of its members, by its action as a 
religious body, by the institutions for the diffusion of learning, the relief 
of corporal sufferings and corporal wants, and the still more important 
spiritual wants of the afflicted, and by the part borne by its members in 
the literary, scientific, and political affairs of the country—this is one 
point of view; the other is the action of the non-Catholic body towards 
the Catholics, the feeling engendered or maintained and the result of that 
feeling on the masses and on legislatures, or officers invested with authority 
by the state or federal government. The actual position of Catholics at 
the present moment will be naturally a conclusion to be considered, as it 
is maintained by some of our writers that we are, in fact, a sort of Helots 
socially tabooed, excluded as much as possible from all society and all 
popular movements, and kept from all public offices and posts of honor or 
influence, by every art and scheme, often by our own very instrumentality. 
Others, on the contrary, assert that, all things considered, we oceupy as 
high a social and political position as we could possibly attain under any 
circumstances, and that our social and political inferiority is due to our 
own faults—if, indeed, it has any real existence. 

We have not increased from thirty thousand to three millions by the 
mere natural increase of the former. The immigration from Europe 
which influences, we may say, but slightly the mass of the population, has 
constituted the great increase of the Catholic body. The Catholics are 
then chiefly foreigners or the immediate descendants of foreigners, a fact 
which leads to a complication of ideas in their regard. Till lately these 
foreigners were chiefly natives of Ireland, and the inherent hatred and 
contempt for everything Irish which has, since the days of Henry II, been 
80 singular a characteristic of the English people, led their descendants 
here to exhibit the same feelings to the Irish Catholic immigrant who 
landed on their shores. The first Irish settlers came in smal] numbers and 
were scarce noticed; a few refugees in 1798 were honorably received—but 
the mass of the Irish Catholics, although driven from their native land by 
the tyranny of England, which had, for centuries, periodically deprived 
them of homes and property, of means of education, of literature, of all 
share in the government of their own unhappy country, found no sympa- 
thy, no weleome, from the people of America. Entering rather into the 
spirit of their transatlantic oppressors, the Americans beheld in them only 
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a degraded class, to be ruled and governed, not to be treated as equals. 
This feeling, now grafted on the old stock of anti-Catholic prejudice 
handed down from colonial times, soon attained vigor and power: and it 
is in full bloom now. With all the progress made by the Catholic body 
a great mass of our countrymen never speak of us or allude to us except 
in terms of unmingled, unmitigated contempt; and entertain for us a feel- 
ing of aversion and hatred that seems utterly unexampled, as it is utterly 
insensate. 

The Catholics who came over settled in New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania and the West, as soon as it was opened. They never came 
in colonies but as individuals, and scattered, as inducements were offered 
to each. The large cities offered most inducements, as presenting a better 
market for labor and greater advantages for men of education who chose 
to embark on a professional life. The first Catholic churches rose in the 
large cities, but their number was limited for many years. Emigration 
from Europe was inconsiderable between the peace of Paris and the out- 
break of the French revolution. That terrible outbreak cut off emigra- 
tion almost entirely, and it is only with the return of the Bourbons and 
the fall of Napoleon that it began to develop with that wonderful rapidity 
which has made it a great fact in the history of mankind. Yet the first 
emigrants bore with them few priests, not enough to meet their wants, for 
Ireland herself was but poorly supplied with men to minister at her altars: 
and the French revolution, which drove into exile so many of the talented 
elergy of the land of Gaul, gave the Catholics in the United States many 
men of solid piety, sound learning and great experience, whose labors as 
priests and teachers can never be forgotten. During this period the 
Catholic body formed in Maryland, which was still the important nucleus 
of Catholicity, three colleges, with two ecclesiastical seminaries, and 
founded three religious communities of women, two of them devoted espe- 
cially to instruction and works of mercy. 

When immigration began to pour in more rapidly the churches multi- 
plied in all sections of the country, but chiefly in the north, and in every 
city of any importance a large body of Catholics began to appear. The 
public works undertaken, first canals and then railroads, gave employment 
to thousands of Irish Catholics, who thus scattered over the country. 
Comparatively few, however, became farmers; they and their descendants 
are domestics, laborers, mechanics, or engaged in manufactures or com- 
merce; many, indeed, as professional men—but they form, at least in the 
older parts, a very slight proportion of the agricultural interest. This 
body is always the most tenacious of ideas, and least liable to be acted 
upon by the progress of more expanded views. It is still the stronghold 
of anti-Catholic feeling; and that feeling would soon die out in the cities 
but for the periodical supply of country lawyers and ministers furnished to 
the cities. 

The cities then beheld the Catholie churches arise, and under the sha- 
dow of their humble crosses ere long a school and an orphan asylum. 
Academies of a higher grade for the youth of both sexes came later, and 
hospitals have been established in the more densely settled parts. Asy- 
lums or refuges for repentant women, show that the Catholic body is not 
insensible to social evils, but endeavors to restore to society members sound 
in morality as well as members sound in health. The insane, too, have 
their shelters reared by Catholic zeal, where a kindlier treatment has shown 
other institutions of the kind how great a room there is for improvement 
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in this particular: for in all these institutions the Sisters of various orders 
do for the love of God, what in Protestant ones is the work of hirelings; 
and Mrs. Jamieson has admitted the utter unfitness and inferiority of the 
latter as compared to our Sisters. 

The Irish emigration of which we have spoken, has been followed by 
an emigration from Germany which has, of late years, equalled it in num- 
bers—but which furnishes a smaller proportion of Catholics, for while 
comparatively few of the Irish are Protestants, at least half the German 
population that arrives is Protestant or rationalistic—although it must be 
observed incidentally, this difference of religion is not characterized by 
any hostile feelings of one portion towards the other, and the German 
Protestants have lent no aid or countenance to the silly, ignorant and 
unchristian bigotry so prevalent against the Catholics. 

The German Catholics who came become more agricultural than the 
Irish, but are chiefly to be found in cities, and there have, like the Irish 
Catholics, erected their churches, schools and eleemosynary institutions, so 
that no distinction need be made between them in considering the action 
of the Catholics on the country. 

The Irish emigration began far enough back for a second generation to 
rise up, and as they themselves at once adopted all the American ideas of 
government and entered on the exercise of the rights and duties*of «iti- 
zenship, their descendants, who form no inconsiderable portion of the 
Catholic body, are not only American born, but American in heart, feel- 
ings, instincts and ideas: things not incompatible as many of them show 
by their lives with the strictest fidelity to the duties of their religion. 

We cannot here enter into details as to the erection of each church, col- 
lege, convent or hospital; this would require us to trace a history of the 
church itself. Unfortunately, the history of the Catholic Church in this 
country is not only yet unwritten, but so little has been done towards col- 
lecting materials for it, that in a few years it will be a well nigh impossible 
task. We can then here give only a tabular form of the progress of 
Catholicity, as the simplest way of conveying an idea of the increase of 
the body itself, of its clergy of both orders, episcopal and sacerdotal, 
of its churches, convents, colleges, free schools and charitable institutions: 


Bishops. Priests. Churches. Stations. Seminaries. Colleges. Female Academies. 
| __ = awe 2 68 80 seen 2 1 2 


pore 10 232 230 evese 9 6 20 
1840......... 17 482 454 358 13 9 47 
1850......06 27 = 1081 1073 505 29 17 91 
ea 89 =: 1872 2053 829 35 29 134 


To the above we may add, that there are in 1857: 76 orphan asylums, 
with 5,800 inmates; 26 hospitals, in which 2,800 patients are annually ad- 
mitted; 9 houses of protection; 4 magdalen asylums; as many foundling 
hospitals, and three widows’ asylums. 

It may seem strange how a body, poor and despised for its very 
poverty as the mass of Catholics is, could in less than half a century 
erect and endow so many churches, literary and benevolent institutions, or 
support them where not endowed. But the Catholics as a body are liberal 
to an extent little understood: they give freely, and more freely as they 
are poorer. Mindful of the eulogium passed by the Saviour of mankind 
on the widow’s mite they give freely, and if his vengeance overtakes the 
profaner of the shrine and the altar, his blessing will in a tenfold degree 
descend on the church builders. Yet their own efforts unaided would not 
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have sufficed: and much assistance has been afforded to the Catholic body 
by the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, and to some extent 
by the Leopoldine Association, channels through which the alms of the 
charitable abroad have been conveyed to us. 

The various institutions thus erected evince that Catholics are deeply 
sensible of the dignity which the worship of the Almighty merits, of the 
importance of education for the various classes of society, and of the 
necessity of giving education a religious basis to render it really servicea- 
ble to society, and of the claims of sickness, insanity, orphanage, and 
other forms of human misery upon the Christian heart. This spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and especially as manifested in the various sisterhoods who 
devote themselves to the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, is exert- 
ing a wide-spread influence and operating a great change in the public 
mind, a change that alarms the more bigoted opponents of Catholicity. 
Where the free school is to the mind of Catholics insecure to their faith in 
its teaching, they nobly erect a school of their own in which Brothers of 
the Christian schools, Sisters of Charity, or members of some equally de- 
voted orders, or if it must be, lay teachers train up the children as the 
conscience of the parent tells him he is bound to have them educated. 

The colleges erected by Catholics are still in their infancy: the number 
of collegians is small, for few, comparatively, of the Catholic population 
can afford to give their sons a course of superior studies, and few intend 
them for literary or professional pursuits. Still these colleges struggle on, 
unchartered, unaided by the State, but giving their courses to such as fre- 
quent them. Time will perfect the system of instruction and enlarge the 
sphere of their usefulness. Openly religious, they can rarely expect aid 
from the State, which nominally of no religion is essentially calvinistic, 
professing to follow the bible as the only rule of faith and morals, and ex- 
temporaneous worship as the only one proper to be allowed in its 
establishments. And such only does the State aid. A new order of 
Catholic colleges, with lay professors of acknowledged merit, similar in 
this respect to the other universities of the country will, ere long, arise 
and afford still greater variety and perhaps means for more extended 
study and deeper research, if indeed the time has yet come for them in 
this country. 

The part taken in the literature of the United States by Catholics is 
slight. In a literary point of view they are excluded. No country is 
more absolutely priest-ridden than ours. No where do the clergy exert 
or attempt to exert a more controlling, tyrannical influence than do the 
Protestant clergy in the United States. Being possessed of more leisure, 
they have contributed the most, though not the best part of our literature; 
and they so occupy the field that a Catholic writer, unless with Protestant 
antecedents, can rarely obtain a publisher for any of his works, and should 
he obtain a publisher would find few readers among non-Catholics. Our 
Catholic periodicals and newspapers, which it was once fondly hoped 
would have carried among our Protestant countrymen true views of 
Catholic doctrines and Catholic practices, have entirely failed to answer 
that end. All Catholic literature is on the index of our Protestant coun- 
trymen, an index which they respect more implicitly than we do that 
issued according to the injunctions of the Council of Trent. 

The Catholic free schools and charities exert also an influence of another 
kind, and they will, ere long, convince the public mind that the state has 
no right, no vocation to assume the office of public teacher and alms dis- 
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tribater. While Catholic schools and eleemosynary institutions founded 
by religion and conducted by religion, relieve and instruct thousands, the 
state institutions, for the support of which millions are extorted from the 

ple, are not only calvinistic, proselytizing concerns, but have utterly 
failed and do utterly fail to accomplish the end for which they were insti- 
tuted. In the city of New York alone the public schools cost annually at 
least three millions, the alms-house nearly as much, and so extravagantly 
is all conducted that the children could all be instructed at less expense in 
first class pay schools and the paupers boarded at less expense in good 
boarding houses. Any Catholic religious community would manage the 
alms-house for one-fourth of what it now costs the people, and instruct 
the children in poor schools for one-tenth of what the Board of Education 
now expends. Groaning under the burthen of taxes, which in New York 
now amount to 1? per cent. per annum, just one-fourth of what a man’s 
money is allowed by law to bring him in, the people must soon abandon 
state education and state charities, leaving them to the people—and all 
denominations be compelled to do what Catholics are already doing, 
maintain them economically on the voluntary principle. 

The influence of the Catholic body directly is then limited and the pro- 
gress of that influence slow. Something must arise, some crisis come 
which will give Catholics a status of equality before the two religions will 
stand on similar grounds; and this may result either from an actual col- 
lision in which rights shall be claimed and won, or from the fall of Pro- 
testanism before the infidelity which is now sapping its very vitals. 

From this very rapid glance of the progress and influence of the 
Catholic element in the country, which we regret to leave so imperfect, we 
must now turn to the operation of the anti-Catholic spirit which it evoked. 
Protestanism is a queer jumble. One idea it has and has intensely in all 
its minutest fragments, and that is: a hatred of Catholicity and an itching 
to plunder and destroy Catholic churches and convents. This marks its 
birth, its progress, and its decline. Led on by a Luther, a Cromwell, a 
Lord George Gordon, or a Beecher, in the sixteenth, seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth century, it presents this unvarying and only this 
unvarying feature. Unfortunately for our country, which professes greater 
equality than any other on paper, which remonstrated with Tuscany for 
preventing by imprisonment the dissemination of doctrines there deemed 
dangerous, while she herself did the same in Virginia; unfortunately for 
our country of anomalies, the unvarying fruit of Protestantism has here 
followed the blossom of universal religious equality, and we have to record 
under the republic the workings of the spirit which in colonial times 
raged in the statute book. 

By the great immigration, of which we have spoken, the Catholics 
advanced in numbers. A hostile spirit already existed in the hearts of 
the people, the old anti-Irish antipathy was aroused by thousands of that 
race whom the Anglo Saxon is bound by the old rule of policy to hate— 
“ Humanum est odisse quem leseris,” and nought was needed but a pre- 
text to kindle the whole into a flame. This was not long delayed. On 
their part the Catholics were passive. They had used their freedom pru- 
dently. They did nothing to provoke hostility. No Catholic societies 
were formed to denounce Protestantism, or assemble every May to vilify 
Protestants or hold them up to scorn, to cover them and their ministers 
with opprobrious names; no moneys were raised to send around hirelings 
to every Protestant door to thrust into unwilling hands statements of 
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Catholic doctrine. We had used no such means of provocation though 
daily exposed to them. But the French Revolution had excited a sort of 
revival in English Protestantism, and it was full of new life. The claims 
of the Irish and English Catholics for emancipation had roused all dor- 
mant bigotry, and their success filled the hearts of the fanatical opponents 
of Catholicity with the deadly malevolence of disappointed hate. The 
feeling crossed the Atlantic in the literature which it created. Pulpits 
began to resound with denunciations of popery. Speculation could not 
refrain from profiting by the popular feeling. 

About 1835 the country swarmed with books like Brutus, Maria Monk, 
and Six Months in a Convent, which led finally to the destruction of the 
Ursuline Convent at Charlestown, and the death of the sainted nun who 
expired far from her native Shannon, her insidious disease hurried to its 
fatal term by citizens of a land of boasted freedom. In other parts 
churches fell a prey to the torch of midnight or open incendiaries. But 
at last calm ensued; the stimulators of disorder lost all credit and the 
people recovered from the fit of bigotry. 

The great commercial prostration of the country came crushingly on 
all; and men no longer thought of the faith of the emigrant who brought 
his means and willing arms to restore the popular credit. Catholicity 
expanded more rapidly than ever. The noblest minds in Protestantism, 
converts of every rank, joined the church, and by the year 1844, churches 
and institutions had increased beyond all precedent. The Catholics in 
New York asked for a reform of the school system. The immigration 
from Germany had, too, become considerable. It was at least half 
Catholic. This German immigration was made up chiefly of mechanics 
and artisans, shop-keepers, and small traders. These came in direct com- 
petition, and often ruinous competition with Americans. The flame of 
religious bigotry, with the school question as a rallying ery, and now 
fanned by trade jealousy, burst forth with redoubled fury. The native 
American party rose to sudden power. In Philadelphia that power was 
used to destroy the lives of Catholics, while Catholic churches, a convent, 
a magnificent library, and house after house were pillaged and burned. 
Rebelling next against the state for checking their fury, these Natives 
next declared open war, and in the streets of Philadelphia a regular bat- 
tle was fought. This tempest, too, subsided. Emigration and the ex- 
pansion of Catholicity went on rapidly, keeping even pace with each 
other. 

But a new cause of emigration arose, and an emigration of a new 
character took place. The popular revolutions in Europe in 1848 were 
all anti-Catholic in their origin. Offspring of the great French revolu- 
tion, they sought to destroy Catholicity in all its works, to sap it in the 
hearts of the people, to hurl its protectors from the thrones and the high 
places. Coupling the sacred cause of freedom with that of hostility to 
the church, the revolution of 1848 failed, as it deserved to fail; for 
modern Europe owes all to the Church, to the Papacy, and the scheme of 
social or political reform that seeks to rise upon the ruin of either, is one 
that must result in barbarism. The triumph of the existing government 
in Europe drove among us a horde of enemies of Catholicity, who, noisy, 
turbulent, vindictive, soon found in the ancient bigotry of the masses a 
ready audience for their no popery declamations. To that bigotry they 
gave the idea of the secret societies of Europe, and Know-Nothingism arose 
‘o sweep over the land, carrying elections in state after state, and even 
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bringing a Presidential candidate into the field, presenting the strange 
spectacle of a party claiming to be exclusively American just eighty 
years after the Declaration of Independence, reversing that great state 
paper. Under their influence individual and concerted cases of violence 
took place; priests have been assaulted, even tarred and feathered ; Sisters 
of Charity insulted in the streets; their convents invaded by legislative 
committees in defiance of every principle of our government. Mobs have 
assailed Catholic churches, excited bloody riots in city after city, till they 
have at last sullied with gore the very capital of the Union, that sacred 
spot which the founders of the republic sought to withdraw entirely from 
the excitement of elections. The halls of legislation became dens of anti- 
Catholic plots; acts for forfeiting Catholic church property have been 
passed; and, at this moment, every temple which Catholic zeal and piety, 
which devoted pastors and no less devoted people have reared to the 
honor of Almighty God on the soil of Connecticut, is claimed by that 
State as her own property, as much and fully hers as the State House 
where she makes her laws. At the same time the public treasury is 
opened to enrich societies established for proselytizing Catholic children, 
and power is even given to them to seize Catholic children by force. 

Such have been since the Revolution the great anti-Catholic outbursts. 
Sadly have they changed the face of America. Sadly have they rolled 
back the tide of human liberty. They have made American liberty and 
toleration a bye-word— 


Like Dead Sea fruit, that tempts the eye, 
And turns to ashes on the lips. 


Sweden is no longer ashamed; Tuscany mocks us, and Switzerland binds 
us by treaty to distinctions of creed! 

What can we deduce of the present position of Catholics? We have 
said enough to show our sentiment. Catholics are a minority, totally dis- 
regarded by all political parties who legislate about the administration of 
Catholic churches, the education of Catholic children, the worship of 
Catholic paupers, as though they, as Protestants, had a right to settle all 
these matters. A Catholic remonstrance is hailed with contempt in 
legislative halls. We are helots. Once only have the Catholics stood 
aloof. This was in the great controversy as to the public schools in New 
York. There the Catholics offered to adapt the system of their schools 
to those of the State, and then claimed to be as fairly entitled to a share 
as the public school society which taught absolutely Protestant doctrines. 
Defeated before the Common Council of the city of New York, the 
Catholics announced their resolution of applying to the Legislature. So 
amazed was the Protestant public at the audacity of the Catholics daring, 
like Oliver Twist, to ask for more, that the candidates of both the then 
existing parties, the Whig and the Democratic party, pledged themselves 
to vote against any Catholic petition. The Catholics then had the auda- 
city to vote for neither of the parties, but chose candidates of their own. 
Then their weight was felt; but the act has never been forgotten or for- 
given. The step proved successful then—it should be tried again now. 
We have several wrongs to be redressed, and if neither party will give 
that redress, we should stand aloof. 

And what are these wrongs? Ist. The State interference with our 
church discipline as to our church property.- 2d. The exclusion of 
Catholic priests and teachers from the various eleemosynary institutions. 
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3d. The force resorted to to compel Catholic children in such institutions 
to attend Protestant worship and receive Protestant instruction, and the 
preventing of such children attending Catholic worship. 4th. The hard- 
ship of compelling Catholics to contribute to the support of free schools, 
which they conscientiously believe bad in system and which are Protestant 
in their text books. 5th. Compelling Catholics to contribute, by tax, to 
school libraries filled with books representing the Catholic religion as 
false. 6th. The exclusion of Catholics from being actually represented 
pro rata in legislative bodies. 

It may be said, and it is probably true, that to attempt to obtain justice 
in any of these points would lead to scenes more violent than any we have 
passed through. Grant this. It only proves that we are an inferior 
class, and then O’Connell’s trite quotation comes in: 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow? 


And that to counsel forbearance, is only to rivet our chains more securely. 





A CHAPTER FROM THE LIFE OF SISTER ROSALIE. 
Continued from page 485. 


Arter the riots which disturbed the beginning of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, some of the most violent of the parties opposed to him were 
accused of taking part in the revolution and judgment of death was passed 
on them; several, pursued by the police with its usual sagacity and perse- 
verance, presented themselves to Sister Rosalie, of whom they had heard, 
begging her to save them; the Sister listened only to her pity, concealed 
them, procured disguises for them, with safe guides, and found means to 
secure their escape. She was denounced as guilty of aiding the rebels to 
escape the vengeance of the law; the chief of police of safety, to whom she 
had rendered some services and who was very grateful for them, came to 
inform her that a warrant for her arrest was about to be issued by the Court. 
The good Sister did not dread the prison, but she feared, by entering it, 
to dishonor her community; she did not desist in the least from her efforts 
in behalf of the condemned, and succeeded at length in effecting the rescue 
of some of the most notorious and guilty. Informed of this fact, Mr. 
Gisquet, then prefect of police, signed the warrant for her arrest, and 
commanded his first sergeant to carry it immediately into execution. 
This officer entreated him to spare the mother of the poor this insult; 
“her arrest,” added he, “will rouse the faubourg Saint Marceau, and be- 
come the signal of a riot which we shall not be able to repress, all the 
people will take up arms for her.” “This Sister Rosalie is then very 
powerful,” exclaimed the prefect; ‘well, I will go see her.” 

He went immediately to the street of Epte de Bois, passed through the 
crowd which was waiting as usual at the door of her parlor, and without 
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causing his name to be announced, asks to speak to the Superior. Sister 
Rosalie, who had never seen him, receives him with her usual politeness, begs 
him to wait till she has finished with her poor, gives, as was her custom, 
her charitable advices, and, the audience terminated, returns to her unknown 
visitor, apologizes for detaining him so long, and asks him what service 
she can render him. ‘“ Madam,” replies the prefect, “I have not come to 
ask your services, but rather to call you to account for them; I am the 
prefect of police.” The good Sister redoubles her politeness and excuses. 
“Do you know, my sister,” continues Mr. Gisquet, “that you have seri- 
ously compromised yourself? In contempt of the laws, you have aided 
in the escape of the royal ex-guard who, by his open revolt against the 
government has deserved the severest punishment; I had already issued 
the warrant for your arrest; I have withdrawn it at the request of one of 
my officers; but I come, and I wish to know why you have dared thus to 
bid defiance to the law?” 

“Mr. Prefect,” said Sister Rosalie to him, “I am a Sister of Charity; 
I set up no standard; I come to the aid of the unfortunate wherever I 
meet them; I seek to do them good without judging them, and I promise 
you, if ever you are persecuted yourself and you ask my assistance, it shall 
not be refused you.” In a time of revolution this word was not an empty 
promise; Mr. Gisquet could not help smiling at it, and perhaps, in his 
heart, trembling. 

A conversation passed between the prefect and the sister, in which the 
latter endeavored to give the officer to understand that charity has not 
the same duties as the police, and after battle she was always on the side 
of the wounded and the conquered; the prefect of police could make her 
no reply, but he was enchanted by her frankness; he did not escape the 
ascendancy which she exercised over every one, thanked her for her expla- 
nations; then, at the moment of leaving her: “I will shut my eyes upon 
the past,” said he, “but I pray you, my sister, do not begin again; it will 
be too painful for us to proceed rigorously against you.” “Mr. Prefect,” 
said Sister Rosalie to him in conducting him to the door, “indeed I can- 
not promise you this; I feel that if a like occasion presented itself, I will 
have no courage to decline it; a daughter of St. Vincent de Paul never 
has the right, whatever may be the consequences, to refuse to do an act 
of charity.” 

The following week, an officer of la Vendée, having come to thank her 
for having given shelter and food to several of his companions in misfor- 
tune, was still in her house, when she saw the commissary of police enter. 
This unforeseen visit did not trouble her. By a quick sign, she indicates 
to the Vendean the danger he is in and the necessity of getting away as 
speedily as possible, while by the interest and charm of her conversation, 
she succeeded in detaining the commissary more than an hour, which 
afforded ample time to the insurgent to find safety in flight. 

Some days after, the commissary of police complained to the Sister of 
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the bad trick she had played on him. “What would you have me do, 
sir?” said she. ‘I have done as much for you as for him: I wished to 
save you the regret of catching him and the trouble of guarding him; 
have I not done well ?” 

Sister Rosalie knew what she was doing: in those unsettled and tron- 
blous periods, when the wheel of fortune turns so often and so swiftly, is 
it not rendering a service to the men who are in power to spare them the 
necessity of inflicting punishment to-day, that to-morrow they may not be 
condemned to suffer in their turn? An instance to this effect soon oceur- 
red in the faubourg Saint Marceau. 

An imprudent act had roused the populace against one of the autho- 
rities; their brains were excited; assembling in front of his house, they 
uttered shouts and threats against him, and he knew not how to make his 
escape. He thought of sending word of his position to Sister Rosalie. 
The good sister hastens to the spot, accosts the rioters by name, scolds 
them for leaving their work to do mischief, and pictures to them the harm 
they are going to do themselves and their families. Her voice is listened 
to; every one returns to his work; the riot is stopped at the instant, and 
the functionary is restored to liberty. 

During the scarcity of 1847, which prepared the revolution of February, 
Sister Rosalie wrought wonders to provide nourishment for the people: 
she succeeded in making them practise patience, and not at all dismayed 
by the dangerous doctrines and threatening influences which crept into 
their minds with the aid of the dearness of bread, she answered for the 
wisdom and moderation of her faubourg; 1848 appeared at first to justify 
her; in the scenes which preceded and accompanied the days of February, 
the insurrection began in other quarters. The faubourg Saint Marceau 
accepted the republic without having called it into existence, and mingled 
with its proclamation nothing which could recall the bloody deeds of the 
first revolution. * 

Its first days glided by amidst a series of mingled illusions and sufferings; 
work was no where to be had, which caused the greatest wretchedness; 
every where business was suspended, and public and private resources were 
thus cut off; what caused inconveniences elsewhere, produced frightful 
misery in this district; but the pride of the majority imposed silence on 
all murmurs, and the hopes of a brighter future caused the privations of 
the moment to be endured with patience. 

Sister Rosalie redoubled her efforts, lavished words of encouragement, 
and kind advice; drew from scanty means, and slender purses, wherewith 
to deceive, if not appease, hunger; provided for the most pressing necessi- 
ties, and renewed the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves. On the 


* On learning the change of government and the rising of the people, one of the 
sisters exclaimed, in speaking of the men of the faubourg Saint Marceau: “0 mother 
how wicked they are going to be!” “And we,” said Sister Rosalie, “how good we 
shall be!” 
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other hand, her neighbors, who were regarded as the most excited and 
turbulent, became the guardians and protectors of her community. Dur- 
ing nearly a whole month, they kept guard at her door day and night. 
One of them, in the ardor of his zeal and vigilance, was about to shoot 
the chaplain of the house, who went at day-break, in the garb of a layman, 
to say Mass. He had taken aim at him, persuaded that, at that hour, no 
one could have reason to go to the Sisters except with evil designs. 

Unfortunately, in the twelfth ward as in all the rest, every drinking 
house was converted into a club, where the working man, having nothing 
else to do, spentthe day. In aclub, aman isno longer himself: intoxicated 
by declamation and sophisms, his understanding staggers, and under the 
impression of the language which disorders his ideas, his passions boil up 
and set him in a frenzy, his personal feelings are effaced and disappear; 
he is only an atom in the blind multitude which rages and irritates itself 
without any consciousness of its excitement, and the reason of its anger. 
These confused voices, each one of which separately is peaceable, swell 
into a roar; those arms which in the work-shop are lifted for labor, are 
plied in masses for destruction and murder. The ambition of some knows 
how to give a feeling to this immense power, an expression to this huge 
voice, and each one, united in concert, becomes, in the hands of agitators, 
the element of an insurrection, the stone of a barricade, the machine of 
a revolution. 

The faubourg Saint Marceau could not escape this fatal intoxication ; 
like others, it had its days of June; the fighting was murderous there. 

A great number in spite of themselves took post behind the barricades ; 
for, from the first day, the district had been placed in a state of siege by 
the insurrection; the order was given to seize the arms; unknown leaders 
ran from place to place through these crowded houses, dragged the work- 
man from his bed, enrolled him by force in a band which was waiting at 
his door, put a gun in his hand with the threat of directing it against him- 
self if he did not use it, and condemned him thus to slaughter under pain 
of death. The wicked faces, the terrible proceedings of those who came 
to preach revolt, struck Sister Rosalie so forcibly, that later, when relating 
the occurrences of those days, she used to say, “I believe that if, at that 
moment, we had gone down to hell, we should not have found a single 
devil there; they were all in our streets. Never shall I forget their coun- 
tenances.” 

But, it must be told, a considerable number of workmen well known to 
the Sister did not wait to be compelled to go on the street. Accustomed, 
since February, to an authority which had met with no resistance, unset- 
tled on the questions of their rights and victories by insidious calumnies, 
they had regarded the disbanding of the national workmen as a usurpa- 
tion of their sovereignty, and esteemed it a glory to be slain and to slay 
for the cause of the democratic and social republic. 

There were many of them we may believe who did not know why they 
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were fighting: the report of the musketry and the smell of powder filled 
their brains; they had been denounced and trodden upon like the rest. 
In those fearful moments when the air was in a blaze, when the wind 
bears the scent of war, the fate of every one is at the mercy of the slight- 
est incident; the inoffensive passer-by, the curious looker-on, joins in re- 
volt and takes up arms at a look or a word that offends him. 
That day, Sister Rosalie and her companions were themselves under 


arms; they could not stop the contest, they desired at least to soften its’ 


rigors and lessen the number of its victims. The house of relief was 
changed to a camp hospital, where the wounded of both parties received 
the attentions of a charity which makes no longer any distinctions in pre- 
sence of bleeding wounds and death. 

From early morning, great numbers of women came in tears to commit 
their husbands to the protection of the sisters to save them from the tyran- 
nical compulsion of the leaders of the insurrection and withdraw them 
from the field of battle. The cellars, store-rooms, all the secret chambers 
of the house were filled with poor people who shunned danger less than 
revolt, death less than murder.* Every minute, wounded men still fired 
with the rage of fighting, were carried into the court of the hospital, and 
into the dispensary usually allotted to the sick poor; the sisters recognized 
in these victims men whom they had visited, and who had come in better 
times to ask advice or return thanks for relief: they endeavored, while 
bestowing attentions often fruitless, to slip in a word of peace, to inspire 
thoughts of meekness, and to awaken a little forgiveness in those souls 
which were in so great want of it. Often their efforts were foiled bya 
burst of anger; they could not always repress the last curse on the dying 
lips of the unfortunate, but sometimes also, the sight of the sister, of the 
cross which they had at other times honored, the sound of a familiar and 
loved voice, appeased fury, caused sobs to follow cries of rage, and ex- 
torted one of those words or tears which, in the last hour, lead the guilty 
to find pardon. 

In the hottest of the strife an officer of the garde mobile, who had 
fought bravely through the day, led his soldiers to attack a barricade in 
the street Mouffetard, at the corner of the street Epte-de-Bois, and was 
the first to make the attack. A murderous fire poured from the ranks of 
the insurgents, without stopping him, checks the troops which followed 
him; carried by a leap to the other side of the barricade, he finds himself 
there alone. Surrounded on all sides, without any hope of assistance 


* During the disarming which followed the days of June, the commissary of police, 
on presenting himself at the door of Sister Rosalie, told her that he came merely for 
form-sake, and he did not look for arms under her roof; “You make a mistake, sir,” 
said she, “we have a great number here.” And she pointed him to a large number of 
guns and sabres piled up in one of the rooms of her house. They were the arms which 
the workmen, who had come to ask her protection during the fighting, and those 
which in expectation of the battle, she herself had snatched from the hands of such as 
would have been able to make a bad use of them. 
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from his soldiers who thought him dead, in the impossibility of resisting 
the crowds of his enemies, he had barely time to dart into the street Epée- 
de-Bois, and finding the house of charity open, throws himself among the 
sisters as a refuge given him by Providence. A body of the insurgents 
recognized him, and giving him chase, reached the door almost as soon 
ashe. At the sight of this man thus cut off, without hope, abandoned to 
asoldiery thirsting for blood, all the Sisters, the Superior at the head, 
threw themselves, by an instinctive act, between the victim and his slayers. 
The insurgents hesitated a moment before this unlooked-for barrier; they 
all recognized Sister Rosalie, and began at once a noisy struggle, in 
which, for more than an hour charity disputed the life of a man with 
revenge. The assailants are inexorable and mingle the most atrocious 
threats against their enemy with expressions of respect for her whom, 
even in their violence they still called their mother. ‘We want our pri- 
soner,” cried they, “he has caused our brothers to be slaughtered ; his 
death alone can atone for the evil he has done.” As the sister expressed 
her horror to see them shed blood on her premises, and kill an unarmed 
man in that house of mercy: “Let us take him;” they cried, “we will not 
kill him here; we will bring him into the street; he shall pay the penalty 
of his crimes there.” Finally, in spite of tears, promises, and the appeal 
to mercy, the insurgents advanced, loudly demanding their victim and nar- 
rowing the circle which separated them from him; already, more surely to 
hit him, the muzzles of their muskets were levelled on the shoulders of the 
sisters, their fingers on the triggers, the fatal shot was on the point of 
being discharged, when Sister Rosalie, throwing herself on her knees, ex- 
claimed: “ Fifty years I have devoted my life to you, to your wives, and 
to your children, I now beg the life of this man of you.” At this scene, 
and prayer, they lower their pieces, the soldiers fall back as if struck with 
repentance, a shout of admiration bursts from these lips blackened with 
powder, tears of tenderness roll from those eyes so lately blind to pity; 
the prisoner was spared. 

Two days after, order triumphed, justice took its course, and the insur- 
gents awaited in prisons the penalty of their vanquished sedition; the 
court-yard of the house Epée-de-Bois was filled with women and children 
petitioning for their husbands and fathers, and having no hope but in Sis- 
ter Rosalie; she mingled her tears with theirs and promised to intercede 
in their favor. By dint of prayers and entreaties, she obtained the release 
of those who had only been led away; she went to the prisons and the 
forts to console the most guilty, whose liberation she could not obtain. 
An angel of consolation between them and their families, she was often 
the bearer, from one side to the other, of hopes which she did not share. 

Among the prisoners there was a hard-working man, in whom Sister 
Rosalie took a deep interest before the breaking out of the revolution; he 
was esteemed one of the most civil men of his district, but he had yielded 
in the moment of delirium; heavy charges were brought against him; all 
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efforts and petitions in his favor had been made in vain; he had nothing 
more to look for than his approaching and terrible condemnation. 

His daughter, between five and six years of age, full of gentleness and 
sweetness, attended the school of the sisters; since the imprisonment of 
her father, nothing could console her. In the interval, General Cavaignac 
comes to see Sister Rosalie; she conducts him to the school, and calling 
the little girl: “My child,” said she, “there is the gentleman, who, if he 
wishes, can restore your father to you.” At these words, the little thing 
falls on her knees, joins her hands, and, in a voice choked with sobs, “Oh! 
dear sir,” said she, “give me back my papa; he is so good! we want him 
so much!” “But,” replied the general, “he has without doubt done some- 
thing very bad?” “No, indeed, sir, mamma has told me not, and more- 
over, I promise you, he will not do it any more. Pardon! pardon! restore 
him to me, I will love you so much.” 

The suppliant looks of the Sister supported the words of the child, we 
should have said an angel inspired by a saint. The general left very much 
moved, and, a few days after, the prisoner was restored to his family, for- 
tunate to have been defended by two such advocates who never lose any 
cause—innocence and charity. 

To be continued. 





HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


Waar is home without a mother? 
What are all the joys we meet? 

When her loving smiles no longer 
Greet the coming of our feet; 

The days seem long, the nights are drear, 
And time rolls slowly on; 

And oh! how few are childhood’s pleasures, 
When her gentle care is gone. 


Things we prize are first to vanish; 
Hearts we love to pass away; 

And how soon e’en in our childhood, 
We behold her turning gray, 

Her eye grows dim, her step is slow, 
Her joys of earth are passed, 

And before we learn to know her, 
She hath breath’d on earth her last. 


Other hearts may have their sorrows, 
Griefs that quickly die away; 
But a mother lost in childhood, 
Grieves the heart from day to day. 
We miss her kind and willing hand, 
Her fond and earnest care; 
And oh! how drear is life around us, 
What’s home without a mother’s there? 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


THE STORY OF LIN-IN. 
A CHINESE TALE. 


At Wou-si, a town dependent upon the city of Tchang-tcheou, in the 
province of Kiang-nan, there resided a family in the middle sphere of 
life. Three brothers composed the family; the name of the eldest was 
Lin-in (the jasper); the second Lin-pao (the precious); the youngest 
Lin-tchin (the pearl); this last was not yet old enough to marry; the 
other two had taken wives to themselves. The wife of the first was 
named Wang; the wife of the second Yang; and both possessed every 
grace which can constitute the charm of woman. 

Lin-pao’s engrossing passions were gambling and wine; he evinced no 
inclination to good. His wife was of a similar disposition, and depraved 
in her conduct; she was very different from her sister-in-law Wang, who 
was a pattern of modesty and propriety. So although these two women 
lived together on neighborly terms, there was but little real sympathy 
between them. 

Wang had a son named Hi-eul, that is to say, “the son of rejoicing.” 
One day, when the child was six years old, having stopped in the street 
with some other children, to look ata great procession in the neighbor- 
hood, he was lost in the crowd, and’ in:the: evening did not return to the 
house. es 
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This loss caused the deepest sorrow to his parents. They had hand- 
bills posted up, and there was not a street in which they did not make 
inquiries, but all to no purpose ; they could gain no intelligence respecting 
their darling child. Lin-in was inconsolable; and giving way to the 
grief that overwhelmed him, he sought to fly from his home, where every 
thing brought back the remembrance of his dear Hi-eul. He borroweda 
sum of money from one of his friends, to enable him to carry on a small 
trade in the neighborhood of the city and the adjacent villages, hoping 
that in one of these short excursions he might be able to recover the 
treasure he had lost. 

As his whole thoughts were taken up with his child, he took little 
pleasure in the circumstance that his trade flourished. He nevertheless 
continued to pursue it during five years, without making long journeys 
from home, whither he returned every year to spend the autumn. At 
length, being utterly unsuccessful in diseovering the least trace of his son 
after so many years, and concluding that he was lost to him for ever, and 
having no other children, as he had now amassed a good sum of money, 
he determined to divert his thoughts from painful recollections by trading 
in another province. 

He joined the company of a rich merchant travelling the road he had 
fixed upon; and the merchant, having observed his aptitude for business, 
made him a very advantageous offer. The desire of becoming wealthy 
now took possession of him, and diverted his thoughts from their accus- 
tomed channel. 

Within a very short time after their arrival in the province of Chan-si, 
every thing had succeeded to their utmost wishes. They found a quick 
sale for their merchandise, and the profits arising from it was considera- 
ble. The payments, however, were delayed for two years in consequence 
of a drought and famine which afflicted the country, as well as by a 
tedious illness by which Lin-in was attacked. They were detained alto- 
gether three years in the province; after which, having recovered his 
money and his health, he took his departure to return to his own country. 

He halted one day during his journey, near a place named Tchin-lieou, 
to recruit his strength, and strolling round the neighborhood accidentally 
came upon a girdle of blue cloth, in the form of a long, narrow bag, such 
as is worn round the body, under the dress, and in which money is usually 
kept; as he took it up, he found the weight considerable. He retired to 
& quiet spot, opened the girdle, and found it contained about two hundred 
tiels. 

At sight of this treasure he fell into the following train of reflection: 
“My good fortune has: placed this sum in my hands; I might keep it and 
employ it for my own-use without fearing any unpleasant consequences. 
Still, the person who-has dropped it, the moment he discovers his loss will 
be in great distress, and will) return in haste to look for it. Do they not 
say that our forefathers dared scarcely touch money found in this way; 
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and if they picked it up, only did so with a view of restoring it to its 
owner? This appears to me a very praiseworthy custom, and I will imi- 
tate it, the more so as I am growing old and have no heir. Of what 
benefit would money got by such means be to me?” 

Whilst thus reasoning, he had wandered to some distance from the spot 
where he had found the money; he now, however, retraced his steps to 
the place, and waited there the whole day, to be ready in case the owner 
should return. No body came, however, and the next day he continued 
his journey. 

After five days’ travelling, he arrived in the evening at Nan-sou-tcheou, 
and took up his quarters at an inn where several other merchants were 
staying. The conversation having turned upon the advantages of com- 
merce, one of the company said, “ Five days ago, on leaving Tchin-lieon, 
I lost two hundred taels, which I had in an inside girdle. I had taken it 
off, and placed it near me whilst I lay down to sleep, when a mandarin and 
his cortége chanced to pass by. I hastened to get out of the way for fear 
of insult, and in my hurry forgot to take up my money. It was only at 
night, as I was undressing to go to bed, that I discovered my loss. 4I felt 
sure that as the place where I lost my money was by the side of a well 
frequented road, it would be useless to delay my journey for several days 
in order to look for what I should never find.” 

Every one condoled wjth him on his loss. Lin-in asked him his name 
and place of abode. “Your servant,” replied the merchant, “is named 
Tchin, and lives at Yang-tcheou, where he has a shop and a large ware- 
house. May I be so bold in return to inquire to whom I have the honor 
of speaking ?” Lin-in told him his name, and said that he was an inhabi- 
tant of the town of Wou-si. “My shortest road there,” added he, “lies 
through Yang-tcheou; and, if agreeable to you, I shall have much plea- 
sure in your company so far.” 

Tchin acknowledged this politeness in a becoming manner. “Most 
willingly,” said he; “we will continue our journey together, and I esteem 
myself very fortunate in meeting with such an agreeable companion.” 
The journey was not long, and they soon arrived at Yang-tcheou. 

After the usual civilities, Tchin invited his fellow-traveller to his house, 
and on their arrival there immediately ordered refreshments to be brought. 
Whilst they were discussing their meal, Lin-in managed to turn the con- 
versation on the subject of the lost money. 

“What,” he asked, “was the color of the girdle which contained your 
money, and of what material was it made?” 

“It was of blue cloth,” replied Tchin; “and what would enable me to 
identify it is, that at one end the letter Tchin, which is my name,.is em- 
broidered upon it in white silk.” 

This description left no doubt as to the owner. Lin-in, therefore, re- 
joined in a cheerful tone, “If I have asked you all these questions, it was 
merely because passing through Tchin-lieou, I found a belt such as yon 
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describe.” At the same time producing it, he added, “Look if this is 
yours.” “The very same,” said Tchin. Whereupon Lin-in politely 
restored it to its owner. 

Tchin, overwhelmed with gratitude, pressed him to accept the half of 
the sum which it contained; but his entreaties were in vain, Lin-in would 
receive nothing. ‘What obligations am I not under to you?” resumed 
sTchin; “where else should I find such honesty and generosity?” He 
then ordered a splendid repast to be brought, over which they pledged 
each other with great demonstrations of friendship. 

Tchin thought to himself, ‘Where should I find a man of such probity 
as Lin-in? Men of his character are very scarce in these days. What! 
shall I receive from him such an act of kindness, and not be able to repay 
him? I have a daughter twelve years old; I must form an alliance with 
such an honest man. But has he got a son? On this point I am entirely 
ignorant.” 

“My dear friend,” said he, “how old is your son ?” 

_ This question brought tears into the eyes of Lin-in. ‘ Alas!” replied 
he, “I had but one, who was most dear to me. It is now eight years ago 
since my child, having run out of the house to see a procession pass by, 
disappeared; and from that day to this I have never been able to learn 
any thing of him; and, to crown my misfortune, my wife has not borne 
me any more children. ? 

Upon hearing this, Tchin appeared to ‘think “for a moment, then, con- 
tinuing the conversation, said, “My brother and benefactor, of what age 
was the child when you lost him?” “ About six years old,” replied Lin-in. 
“ What was his name?” “We called him Hi-eul,” returned Lin-in. “He 
had escaped all the dangers of the small-pox,»which had left no traces 
upon his countenance; his complexion was clear and florid.” 

This description gave the greatest pleasure to Tchin, and he could not 
prevent his satisfaction from displaying itself in his looks and manner. 
He immediately called one of his servants, to whom he whispered a few 
words. The servant, having made a gesture of obedience, retired into 
the interior of the house. 

Lin-in, struck by the questions, and the joy which lit up the counte- 
nance of his host, was forming all sorts of conjectures, when he saw a 
youth of about fourteen years of age enter the room. He was dressed in 
a long gown, with a plain though neat jacket. His graceful form, his air 
and carriage, his face with its regular features, and his quick and piercing 
eyes, and finely arched black eye-brows, at once engaged the admiration 
and riveted the attention of Lin-in. 

As soon as the youth saw the stranger seated at the table, he turned to- 
wards him, made a low bow, and uttered some respectful words; then 
approaching Tchin, and standing modestly before him, he said in a sweet 
and pleasing tone, “My father, you have called Hi-eul; what are you 
pleased to command?” “I will tell you presently,” replied Tchin, “in 
the meantime stand beside me.” 
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The name of Hi-eul, by which the youth called himself, excited fresh 
suspicions in the breast of Lin-in. A secret sympathy suddenly foreed 
itself upon him; and by one of those wonderful instincts of nature which 
are so unerring, recalled to his recollection the image of his lost child, his 
form, his face, his air, and manners; he beheld them all in the youth be- 
fore him. There was but one circumstance that made him doubt the 
truth of his conjectures, and that was his addressing Tchin by the name of 
‘father.’ He felt it would be rude to ask Tchin if the youth really were 
his son; perhaps he might truly be so, for it was not impossible that there 
might be two children bearing the same name, and in many respects re- 
sémbling each other. 

. Lin-in, absorbed in these reflections, paid little attention to the good 
,eheer placed before him. Tchin could read on the countenance of Lin-in 
the perplexing thoughts that filled his mind. An indescribable charm 
seemed to attract him irresistibly towards the youth. He kept his eyes 


. cdnstantly fixed upon him, he could not turn them away. Hi-eul, on his 


part, despite his bashfulness and the timidity natural to his age, could not 
help gazing intently upon Lin-in; it seemed as though nature was reveal- 
ing his father to him. 

At length Lin-in, no longer master of his feelings, suddenly broke the 
silence, and asked Tchin if the youth really was his son. 

“T am not,” replied Tchin, “really his father, although I look upon 
him as my own child. Eight years ago, a man passing through this city, 
leading this child in his hand, addressed me by chance, and begged me to 
assist him in his great need. ‘My wife,’ said he, ‘is dead, and has left 
me with this child. The impoverished state of my affairs has compelled 


; me to leave my native place and go to Hoaingan to my relations, from 
whom I hope to receive a sum of money to enable me to set up in business 


vagain. I have not wherewith to continue my journey to that town, will 
you be so charitable as to lend me three tiels? I will faithfully restore 
them on my return, and I will leave as a pledge all that I hold most dear 
in the world, my only son; I shall no sooner reach Hoaingan than I will 
return and redeem my dear child.’ 

“T felt gratified by this mark of confidence, and I gave him the sum he 
asked. As he left me he burst into tears, and gave every evidence of the 
gtief he felt in leaving his child. I was, however, surprised that the child 
did not exhibit the least emotion at the separation; as, however, time 
wore on, and the pretended father did not return, suspjcions began to rise, 
which I was anxious to set at rest. I called the child, and by various 
questions I put to him, learned that he was born in Wou-si, that having 
one day run out to see a procession pass by, he had strayed too far from 
home and lost his way, and that he had been trepanned and carried off by 
astranger. He also told me the name of his father and mother; indeed, 
itis that of your own family. I thus discovered that the fellow, so far 
from being the father of the poor child, was the identical rascal who had 
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earried him off. Not only was my compassion excited, but the boy’s 
pleasing manners had entirely won my heart; I treated him from that 
time as one of my own children, and I sent him to college with my own 
son, to study with him. I have often entertained the plan of going to 
Wou-si, to inquire after his family. But business of some kind always 
prevented me from undertaking the journey, of which, however, I had 
never fully relinquished the idea; when, happily, a few moments ago, you 
chanced in the course of conversation to mention your son, my suspicions 
were aroused, and upon the extraordinary coincidence of your tale and 
the circumstances of which I was acquainted, I sent for your child to see 
if you would recognize him.” 

At these words Hi-eul wept for joy, and his tears caused those of 
Lin-in to flow copiously. ‘A peculiar mark,” said he, “ will prove his 
identity ; a little above the left knee you will find a small black spot, 
which has been there from his birth.” Hi-eul pulled up the leg of his 
trouser, and showed the spot in question. Lin-in, on seeing it, threw 
himself upon the neck of the child, covered him with kisses, and folded 
him in his arms. ‘My child,” cried he, “my dear child, what happiness 
for your father to find you after so many years’ absence.” 

It is not difficult to conceive to what transports of joy the father and 
son delivered themselves up during these first moments of pleasure. Af- 
ter a thousand tender embraces, Lin-in at length tore himself from the 
arms of his son, and made a profound obeisance to Tchin. ‘“ What grati- 
tude do I not owe you,” said he, “for having received my son into your 
house, and brought up this dear portion of myself with so much care. 
But for you we should never have been united.” 

“My kind benefactor,” replied Tchin, rising, “it was the act of disin- 
terested generosity you practised towards me in restoring the two hundred 
téels, which moved the compassion of Heaven. It is Heaven that con- 
ducted you to my house, where you have found him whom you sought in 
vain for so many years. Now that I know that good youth is your son, I 
regret that I have not treated him with greater consideration.” 

“Kneel, my son,” said Lin-in, “and thank your generous benefactor.” 
Tchin was about to return these salutations, when Lin-in himself pre- 
vented him, overcome with this excess of respect. This interchange of 
civilities being over, they resumed their seats, and Tchin placed little 
Hi-eul on a seat by his father’s side. 

Then, Tchin resuming the conversation, said, “ My brother (for hence- 
forth that is the title by which I shall address you), I have a daughter 
twelve years of age, and it is my intention to give her in marriage to your 
son, in order that the union may cement our friendship more closely.” 
This proposition was made in so sincere and ardent a manner, that Lin-in 
did not feel it right to make the usual excuses that good breeding pre- 
scribed. He therefore waived all ceremony, and gave his consent at 


once. 
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As it was growing late, they separated for the night. Hi-eul slept in 
the same chamber with his father. You may imagine all the tender and 
affectionate conversation that passed between them during the night. The 
next day Lin-in prepared to take leave of his host, but he could not resist 
the pressing invitation to remain. Tchin had prepared a second day’s 
festivity, in which he spared no expense to regale the future father-in-law 
of his daughter, and his new son-in-law, and thereby to console himself 
for their departure. They drank and sang, and gave themselves up fully 
to the hilarity of the occasion. 

To be continued. 





WORDS AND THOUGHTS.—No. VII. 


LAW AND ORDER—MOB LAW AND HIGHER LAW.—These are the “words” 
of two thoughts now struggling for the ascendancy; the one a rational 
conservatism, the other an innovating radicalism. The one rests upon the 
solid ground of just authority, the other upon the changing quicksands of 
sudden passion or of blind fanaticism. The one, therefore, even if imper- 
fectly wrought out, is at least safe, permanent, and may always be made 
beneficial: while the other is ever shifting and destructive, swallowing up 
in an instant every fabric that is reared upon it. 

Conservatism, therefore, is the rock, upon which the liberty of a repub- 
lic destined to endure must be founded—stringent law in the preservation 
of civil order, unvarying adhesion to order and to organic regulations in 
the modification of law. Mob Law and Higher Law are the reverse of 
this; are the declaration not only of the inefficiency of all law, but of its 
subjection to the individual, and disorganize society by withdrawing from 
the community, the nation and its representative, the Government, all those 
rights and powers which constitute efficient authority and conferring them 
upon the individual or any chance assemblage, to be swayed by brute force 
or passionate fanaticism. 

Reverence for legitimate authority is the soul of conservatism, the in- 
ward life of law and order. At the root of Mob Law and new fangled 
Higher Law-ism lies individualism,—the doctrine that makes each man the 
sole interpreter and judge of what is right and true before God, teaches 
him to despise authority and to reject its appointed guidance. It is not 
difficult to trace the origin of these two principles. The one is of heaven, 
the law of God and the rule of man in the primeval innocence; the other 
of earth, of man in and ever since the fall—for he would be like to God 
“knowing good and evil.” So, ever since, the rule of authority, conser- 
vatism, has been the law of God and truth—individualism, self judging, 
self responsible and self guiding, the law of error and rebellion. 

In religion, Protestantism, the negation of authority as duly established 
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in the Church by its divine founder, introduced the rule of private judg- 
ment, and private judgment, as far as it could find expression in spite of the 
forms of Church association and dogmatic teaching inconsistently main- 
tained alongside of it and over it, logically brought forth anarchy. Pro- 
testantism is not conservative, therefore, but disorganizing. It cannot of 
itself foster and preserve a stable government unsustained by force. Its 
own fundamental principles would soon rend all its bonds asunder. But 
Protestantism has a twofold aspect, negative and positive: negative in its 
name, its origin, and that portion of its principles wherein it differs from 
the Church, and in the denial of authority,—positive, only, in what it has 
practically retained of the teachings of the Church, which, however, being 
subject tow the rule of individual judgment, ignores any other authority 
and affords no foundation for conservatism beyond the whim, the passion, 
and at the very best the interested reason of the individual. But excited 
men do not pause to reason, and the perverted reason of fanatics only 
impels them the more resolutely to beat down by violence that which runs 
counter to their feelings or fanaticism, without abiding the constitutional 
or legal mode of ascertaining and reforming an evil. Thus we have abo- 
lition riots, and know-nothing riots, Regulators and Committees of Vigi- 
lance, Judge Lynch with an extensive and undefined jurisdiction, and such 
other practical as well as theoretical Higher-law-isms in abundance under 
the active impulse of individual judgment protesting once more against 
authority. When passion subsides, law and order return by force of the 


*,s . . . . . . he’ 
positive religious and moral feeling or instinct, when it does not am@titt, 


to faith, which in a greater or less degree is preserved in spite of all ne- 
gations, by the large body of the people. 

There are oppressions which may require resistance, wrongs which may 
justify revolution, and a higher law, the Law of God, which binds both 
government and people. Tbese oppressions and these wrongs the true 
Catholic will resist and overthrow, and this higher law he will obey with 
an unperverted conscience, leaning to the side of authority in civil mat- 
ters, as he is taught by his religion, until submission ceases to be a virtue. 
Viewing all rightly constituted authority as coming from God, he is will- 
ing to obey it legitimately, and, when necessary, to seek its modification 
legitimately. 

The teachings and the doctrines of the Church, therefore, are the best 
safeguards of the perpetuity of our institutions, founded as they are upon 
the true views of human liberty and right, laid down long ago by her 
great luminaries, and transmitted through al! the changes of Protestant- 
ism as a positive inheritance of well regulated and conservative freedom, 
depending for existence upon the conscientious adhesion of the citizen to 
lawful authority; and true Catholics for this reason ever will be found, as 
they ever have been found opposed to anarchy, mob law ana higher-law- 
ism, and arrayed on the side of law and order and the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the Laws. 
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MODERN CORINTH. 


GREECE. 


How much of our early and later school days is given to the study of 
Greece. From the time when in our little primary we learn of the Trojan 
war, the defeat of Xerxes, the triumphs of Demosthenes, till in the last 
years of our college course we learn to expatiate wisely and sagely on the 
beauties of AEschylus and Eurypides, Homer and Hesiod, Pindar and 
Anacreon, Demosthenes and Isocrates, Plato and Aristotle, Herodotus 
and Xenophon, the enduring models of dramatic, heroic, and lyric poetry, 
oratory, philosophy and history. Yet how pagan all our study is and 
how wrongly so. Greece had her glories in science, in literature, she had 
too her glories in art, in architecture, in military renown: but why is the 
Christian element omitted and ignored? Why from one end of our course 
of study to the other is the connexion of Greece and especially of her 
language with Christianity, in a manner banished. 

When the great day of Pentecost beheld the establishment of the 
Church of the long expected Messias of the Jews, Greek became the lan- 
guage of its propagation. Our Lord himself seems to have adopted the 
Septuagint version of the sacred writings of the people of God: a Greek 
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inscription spoke from the cross on which he died: the Hebrew word 
Messias gave place to the Greek Christos xporc as his designation 
throughout all nations and all time, the monogram of the earlier Chris- 
tians , and that of later times I.H.S. are alike Greek. This was surely 
not without its meaning. The great day of Grecian glory had then set for 
ever. When St. Paul preached the unknown God in the city of Theseus, 
when his voice echoed through the sacred precincts of the Areopagus, 
Greece was but a province in the empire of Rome’s crowned ruler. Yet 
the power of the Greek ends not there. Christianity came with a new 
and vivifying power. She raised up a new Demosthenes in Chrysostom, 
new philosophers in Clement and Origen, new historian in Eusebius, and 
moralists in her apostles and their successors. She reared Greece up to 
become a new empire, the barrier of Europe and civilization against the 
Moslem, destined to fall only when it in its hour of pride rejected the 
supremacy of the See of St. Peter. And yet an empire which in its very 
ruin created anew art, science and literature in Western Europe, for the 
Raphael, Michael Angelo and Titian are but pupils of the Byzantines, as 
the revival of letters in Italy and thence in the northern countries was due 
in an especial degree to the immigration of Greek scholars. 

It must then be a matter of regret that modern education limits itself 
so entirely to the study of the pagan period of Greece, seeking no light 
from the Christian schools. A few years since a vigorous effort was made 
in France to overthrow what had been styled the paganism of modern 
education. In this effort, and in the controversies that ensued, the Abbé 
now Bishop Gaume took an active part, and his works are familiar to all. 
But though it may be difficult to replace Virgil and Horace by Pruden- 
tius and Sedulius, Livy by Sulpitius Severus, and Cicero by Cyprian, 
there can be no difficulty in Greek especially of giving a portion to the 
great geniuses of paganism, but a part also to those whose genius was 
certainly not disgraced or dishonored by the profession of Christianity. 
A school of which Gibbon is to us the readiest example labored to create 
the impression that all the early Christian writers were devoid of truth, 
honesty and ability, still more of genius. To them we owe the feeling of 
contempt so evident in English literature for the early Fathers, the studied 
preference of pagan to Christian evidence, the rejection of the latter un- 
supported. Of course and as a necessary consequence the early Christian 
Greek writers formed no part of study. Catholic institutions took the 
same course, and though there are some that have in their list of studies 
some homilies of Chrysostom, we have not a text book made up in whole 
or in part from the early Christian writers in the language. 

The history of these Greek writers, the history of the Byzantine empire, 
its schools of art and learning, its progress in science, art and navigation, 
its wars and its triumphs, should all be better and more generally known, 
especially to Catholics, as the attempt to banish them has been the main 
endeavor of the Protestant systems. The study of the decline and fall of 
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the Greek empire in its close alliance with the great dogma of Peter’s 
primacy, will be in itself a lesson in these days when civil governments 
still rebel against divine power. The Roman empire that would have 
crushed it fell: the Byzantine empire disowned it to set up a rival and it 
perished : the Roman empire revived in the person of Charlemagne sought 
to enslave it and that empire was dashed into fragments, and handed over 
to schism and heresy, descending in our day to heart-blighting infidelity. 
Napoleon’s fall was as quick and terrible as England’s retribution has been 
long delayed, but was not surer: for not without his own designs has 
Providence kept beside it a people of unwavering faith, a people who 
received the Christian Doctrine from the Pontiff of Rome and have never 
ceased to revere his primacy. 

We have written rather for the scholar than for the general reader, yet 
to the latter our words will not be useless, if they induce him to glance a 
little at this oft omitted, always neglected portion, the Greece of Chris- 
tendom. 





TIME GROWS NOT OLD. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Time grows not old with length of years; 
Changes he brings but changes not; 

New-born each moment he appears; 
—We run our race and are forgot. 


Stars in perennial rounds return; 
As from eternity they came, 
And to eternity might burn, 
—We are not for one hour the same. 


Spring-flowers renew their wild perfume, 
But ere a second spring they fly; 

Our life is longer than their bloom, 
Our bloom is sweeter,—yet we die. 


Yet stars like flowers have but their day, 
And Time, like stars, shall cease to roll; 
We have what never can decay, 
—A living and immortal soul. 


Lord God, when Time shall end his flight, 
Stars set and flowers revive no more; 
May we behold thy face in light, 
Thy love in Christ may we adore. 
[ Selected. } 





EARLY IRISH CATHOLICS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Some of our readers may have seen an old French Atlas published by 
Sanson in 1650, and wondered to see the isle of Montserrat in the West 
Indies there described as settled by the Irish. Yet Sanson was right. 
The journal of Father Andrew White, the Jesuit who accompanied the 
first colonists of Maryland, tells us the same, and adds that these Irish 
Catholics had ggne first to Virginia, but being refused permission to land 
had taken possession of Montserrat. * 

The early French Jesuits in Canada published a series of annual Rela- 
tions, a series which Bancroft, O’Callaghan and Shea have so well used, 
and which the,Canadian government is now aiding to reprint, while Mr. 
Lenox and Mr. Shea are printing such unpublished ones as have escaped 
the ravages of time. 

One such Relation, written by Father Peter Pelleprat, was printed in 
1655, having reference to the West Indies and Guiana. This work now 
become exceedingly rare, has just been reprinted with additional matter 
by the Rev. Father de Montezon of the Society of Jesus, under the title 
of “ Mission de Cayenne et de la Guyane Frangaise.” 

The fifth chapter of this work, which Father de Montezon has enriched 
with valuable notes-and supplementary matter, bears especially on the 
Irish in the West Indies, and as a piece of the history of the Gael, we 
insert it. .;, 

“ The number of Irish in America being considerable and increasing 
notably every year, we asked and obtained of our Fathers of that nation 
to serve them. It was time to stretch out a helping hand to them, for the 
English, to whom many of them were bound for seven years, would not 
permit any exercise of their religion, and on the contrary treated them 
with extreme ‘harshness and rigor; most of these poor people to escape 
the ill- treatment and violence done them, went to the Protestant meeting 
and were. insensibly losing the sentiments of faith. 

Father John, Destriche, who was sent to their assistance, arrived at St. 
Christopher's. in the year 1650. He first erected a chapel at Pointe des 
Sables (Sandy ‘Point) i in the French division, quite near the English terri- 
tory, where most of the Irish dwelt. They knew at once that a Father of 
their nation had come. The joy inspired by this news made them forget 
the dangers to" which they exposed themselves, for they went in crowds 
and without cotcealment to salute the Father, whom they all regarded as 
aman whom God sent to their assistance. Some took his hands to kiss, 
others fell at hig'feet to receive his blessing, and all, including the Father 
himself, were transported with joy which it would be difficult to express. 
The missionary informed them of the sole object of his coming, and told 


* This journal is published in Force’s Historical Tracts. 
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them that he had come to the West Indies only to assist them. He then 
arranged with them the best time and means to aid them, in order to give 
their masters no pretext for ill-treating them; but so fervent were most of 
these good Irish people, that they did not hesitate to expose their body 
to save their souls. 

The Father was daily in the chapel to administer the sacraments; and 
during the three months of his stay, he was constantly occupied from day- 
break to one o’clock in the afternoon in hearing confessions, giving com- 
munion, baptizing children or instructing them. Such blessing did God 
give his labors, that several already entangled in heresy, resumed the good 
way; and the Father having in a short time gathered together his sheep, 
found that his church was composed of nearly three thousand persons. 

After providing for the most pressing need of the Irish in St. Christo- 
pher’s, he passed to the isle of Montserrat, of which they had once been 
masters. But the English have dispossessed and subjected them. The 
Father, who knew that they would not suffer a priest in their island, dis- 
guised himself as a trader, and went there ostensibly to buy wood. As 
soon as he arrived, he made himself known to some of the Irish and 
through these to all the rest. A place was chosen in the woods, and 
hither the missionary repaired daily to say mass and administer the sacra- 
ments. All the morning was spent in the culture of souls, and then they 
went to cut wood which the Father had carried in by these good Catho- 
lies, thus -confirming the English in the idea that he came only for that 
purpose. 

One day while the Father was in the woods administering the sacra- 
ments to the Catholics, two thousand Caraibs, who had long waged unre- 
lenting war against the English, dashed into the island, burned many 
houses, massacred a number of people, plundered the stores, drove off the 
cattle, captured the provisions and set all in confusion. . . . . 

The Father having given the necessary assurance to the Irish of this 
island, returned to St. Christopher’s. While thinking of building his 
chapel here, the enemy of salvation, who could not bear that the Catholic 
religion should make such progress there, redoubled his efforts to destroy 
this rising church. He filled the mind of the English with distrust, and 
they forbid the Irish Catholics to go in future to the French quarter, 
under the pretext that the French wished to gain them to use against the 
English when occasion should require. 

Not satisfied with forbidding all exercise of their religion, they treated 
them with all imaginable rigor, and their animosity became a perfect fury ; 
they carried off by night one hundred and twenty-five Irish Catholics, 
whom they considered the most fervent and important, and put them on 
board a vessel which threw them on the Isle of Crabs,* two hundred 
leagues from St. Christepher’s, and left them in this spot which is uninha- 
bited and destitute of every thing. 


* Also called Borquen. It is five or six leagues from Porto Rico. 
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While these exiles are reduced to the last degree of misery, those who 
remained among the English on St. Christopher’s were treated with every 
rigor. The English disarmed them, and under heavy penalties ordered 
them to go to the Protestant meeting; a young girl having refused, she was 
dragged there by the hair of the head and treated with so much cruelty, 
that many intimidated by the frightful torments inflicted on this noble Ca- 
tholic girl, obeyed at least exteriorly and went to the Protestant meetings. 

Some of them came from time to time to Mass, but secretly and by 
stealth. There were several so firm and generous, that seeing that the 
English stopped them at the guard-house on the main road that led to 
the chapel, they stole from their cabins on the eves of Sundays and holy- 
days and tramped all night through woods full of brush and by precipit- 
ous paths, in order to come and hear-Mass. As I was then in that quar- 
ter I remarked among the Irish who came habitually, two good old men, 
who making the journey with incredible hardship, never failed to be the 
first at our chapel, where they assisted at the service and fulfilled their 
practices of devotion, from day-break till ten o’clock, with a fervor and 
attention of mind that ravished me. What confusion should this zeal 
give to the thousands of Christians in Europe, who neglect so many ocea- 
sions of serving God! But let us return to our exiles. 

If hell conspires against these poor victims, heaven thinks of their pre- 
servation. They had already passed several days in great necessity in the 
Isle of Crabs, living only on herbs and some shell-fish that they: picked up 
by the sea shore, and they believed starvation inevitable, when they de- 
scried a vessel passing near the island. They hailed those on board and 
called to them to come; and when they came up they induced the vessel 
to take them to St. Domingo: the craft was however too small for all, 
and they would take only such as they could ship without danger. And 
thus a part of these unfortunate people, reduced to such great penury, 
remained on that island without any hope of succor. Those who embarked 
reached St. Domingo; but the Spaniards who are masters there, hearing 
that they came from St. Christopher’s, would not receive them for fear of 
some surprize; and as if all had conspired against them, they were not 
long at sea when a storm arose which drove them four hundred leagues 
from land. They passed four days without eating or drinking, and were 
so weak and exhausted that they seemed rather like corpses than live men. 
Seeing no hope of relief, but no probability even of it, some proposed to 
draw lots who should first be killed to support the rest, deeming it bet- 
ter that one should advance his death, than that all should perish so 
miserably. One of the most important among them, unable to bear this 
expedient, which he deemed unworthy of a Christian and insulting to 
God’s providence, zealously and plainly rebuked those who gave the ad- 
vice: then he exhorted all his companions to have more confidence in 
God, who often permitted such accidents to try the faith of his servants 
and give them occasions of merit. 
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Searcely had he done speaking, when they perceived a fish of extraor- 
dinary size near the bark; but as they had ngither lines, nor nets, nor any 
thing fit for fishing, they endeavored to take it with their hands; and they 
took it with incredible ease, the fish remaining motionless on the surface. 

He, doubtless, who once multiplied two fish for the support of the peo- 
ple who followed him, sent this fish to these poor people who suffered 
solely for his sake. They could not have made a more successful haul, 
for this fish was so large that all on board, sharpened as their appetites 
were, lived on it for several days. At the end of that time, they met a 
man-of-war which took them to Tortugas, where they were as well received 
by the French as they had been ill-treated elsewhere. 

As to the others who had remained on the Isle of Crabs, and who could 
not get into the vessel, the common belief is that they were lost at sea in 
this way. For seeing no alternative but to die of starvation on the island, 
they tied their chests together so as to make a kind of raft, on which they 
set out in hopes that the winds and waves would drive them on some coast 
where they would find subsistence; but whether a storm swamped them, 
or their machine failed, all perished. 

This misfortune rent the very heart of Father Destriche, the pastor of 
this unhappy flock; and not to leave the survivors subject to similar mise- 
ries, he passed with all the Irish Catholics he could gather to the island 
of Guadaloupe in 1653. Monsieur Houel, who is seigneur and governor 
thereof, received them with great charity, and permitted them to settle 
there. 

Since that time the Father resides generally with them, and renders 
them all the assistance that can be expected from a good pastor. He 
passes from time to time to the other islands where there are Irishmen; 
bat he never goes to visit those who are among the English except in 
disguise. He consoles them, confirms them in the faith, and in secret ad- 
ministers the sacraments. In laboring for the Catholics, he gains also 
many heretics, English and Irish. In one single excursion that he made 
not long since, seventy abjured their errors. And although he has been 
in the West Indies only five years, he has brought back to the Church 
more than four hundred Protestants.” 

So far Father Pelleprat, as old books would say. And what a picture 
have we here! Three thousand Irish Catholics as slaves in the English 
parts of the little island of St. Christopher’s, visited by priests in dis- 
guise, punished by banishment to a barren rock, a pirate’s punishment, for 
refusal to accept Protestantism, perishing there of hunger. And Abbott 
and Dickens and even shilly-shally Catholics like Moore will talk of the 
Smithfield fires and Bloody Queen Mary, when even Boston and New 
York and the West Indies are bedewed with the blood of Irish Catholics 
slaughtered as a hecatomb to the Moloch of the Reformation. 





SILVA; or, THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LORENZO. 


Translated from the French. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The jailer appeared very sad on the way. ‘You know, sir,” said he 
at length, “that 1 do not promise to take you back to my lord duke. | 
have said it in his presence, and I declare to you, that if I see you are 
discovered, I will be the first to betray you, for it would cost me my-for- 
tune and my life; and the lord duke himself could not be useful to you 
in these circumstances.” 


They reached the prison, and very soon Silva found himself in the 


presence of the illustrious captive. 

The Duke of Norfolk, seated near a small table, was turning over the 
leaves uf a book; he did not move, not even raise his eyes to Silva. 
. The jailer then shut the door of the chamber and withdrew. 

Silva approaching him with respectful eagerness, said : 

“Am Tat length so happy as to be here with the Duke of Norfolk?” 

These words, the sweetness of his accent, aroused the duke from his 
revery; he looked at him steadfastly from head to foot— 

‘‘Imprudent young man, who has brought you here, perhaps at the 
risk of your life?” 

“T have lived long enough if I have been for one moment able to alle- 
viate and share the captivity of him who ought to be my king,’ the sup-, 
port, the defender and husband of my sovereign.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Silva of Walsingham, the nephew of the Marquis of Rosline. 0, 
my lord! the god-son of Lorenzo could love you, but not die without 
knowing you!” 

The duke folded him in his arms. “Oh! the name of Lorenzo gives 
me courage, resignation and faith! This angel no longer lives, but he 
protects me. Where are Henry, Sidney and lady Matilda?” 

Silva hastened to satisfy the questions of his friend; then he added: 

“Though separated, they are united in the same hope—heaven, the 
crown of virtue and of persecution for justice.”” Afier a silence he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Have you, my lord, personal enemies ?” 

‘* Yes, many—among others, this infamous rls 

“Oh, my lord!” cried Silva, quickly, throwing his arms around the 
prisoner—‘‘ they are pardoned in your heart; their faults forgotten and 
effaced. He,’’ he added, taking from his bosom a cross, ‘ has pardoned 
all for our love; He will erase our errors from the book of justice, on 
account of our mercy and forgetfulness of personal injuries ” 

The duke embraced Silva with emotion. | ‘Is it, then, Lorenzo who 
has sent you to me, to make me what I ought to be? Terrestrial angel, 
why do you come to expose your liberty. and life?” 

‘IT would be too happy to lose both, to obtain the sweet certainty of 
being united to you in an eternity of happiness.”’ 
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He then spoke to him more solemnly of his approaching end; he de- 
scribed to him the precious death of the Marquis of Rosline, expressing 
himself with the freedom and frankness of a pure soul, animated by a 
lively faith and a generous contempt for the present life. 

The duke, inflamed by his example, spoke with ardor of the moment 
of his deliverance, of the nothingness of human glory and earthly gran- 
deur, which had so long dazzled him; he pardoned, he prayed with Silva 
for his persecutors, even for those of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. It is 
more difficult to excuse the enemies of those we love than our own—but 
what cannot religion and true Christian charity do? 

Two hours had passed like lightning; both were on their knees still, 
praying together, when the door was hastily opened; the Marquis R.., 
governor of the prison, entered, his looks inflamed with anger. 

“Who has introduced you here? Speak, young man, or tremble.” 

“Tam not afraid,” said Silva, calmly: ‘I am in your hands—dispose 
of me. It matters not how I came here.” 

“T must know it.” 

“T repeat, do with me what you please.” 

In saying these words, he approached the Duke of Norfolk. A last sub- 
ject of anxiety disturbed his mind; this lord had been a Protestant, and if 
he was so no longer, as his words and the mention of his interview with 
Lorenzo seemed to prove, he had for some time allowed himself to pass 
for such, preserving thus all his wealth and titles, until the moment in 
which he appeared at the head of a conspiracy in favor of Mary Stuart, 
for whom he had risked and sacrificed everything. Silva took his hand, 
and kissing it with a transport of affection: 

« Adieu,’’ said he; ‘my lord, remember it is not enough to be faithful, 
but we must be so generously and publicly. England still believes that 
you are separated from the Catholic and infallible Church; your recon- 
ciliation with Rome is suspected, but not proved. Jesus Christ will blush 
at those who will have feared the ignominy of his cross, and will crown 
before the whole world those who will have embraced it. Never let in- 
dignation, revenge or human respect, blemish that beautiful soul, which I 
hope one day, perhaps very soon, to meet in the mansion of eternal 
recompense.” 

The duke pressed him to his heart with a powerful emotion. 

“Yes, [am a Catholic,” said he, ‘and I will never blush to confess it. 
Pray for me.” 

“ Follow me out of here,” said the marquis in a rage, and seizing Silva 
rudely by the arm, dragged him from the chamber and slammed the door 
violently. 

The marquis, in taking Silva’s arm, had, without knowing it, seized 
the wounded part, which was very much inflamed. The pain was so 
severe that his strength failed him; he leaned against the door—his 
countenance was deathly pale. 

“But a moment ago, you appeared to fear nothing,’ 
looking at him attentively. 

Silva smiled faintly. 

“Your name, young man?” 

“You will never know it.” 

* Do you think, then, that you can resist me with impunity ?” 


PEE] 


“Does your power extend beyond this life ? 


’ said the marquis, 
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‘“‘ You deceive yourself,” replied the marquis, ‘‘if you hope to escape 
my indignation by a voluntary death. I know very well 

“Ah! my lord, do not fear; Iam a Roman Catholic; God preserve 
me from being so rash as to dare violate His precepts, usurp His rights, 
and dispose of a life which He has not given me, but only confided to 
me, and to Him alone it belongs to preserve it or take it away.” 

Whilst saying these words, he had followed the marquis to a dungeon 
a considerable distance from that of the Duke of Norfolk. As he again 
turned pale, the marquis called the jailer and made him bring something 
for Silva) They brought a little bottle of rum and a glass of water. Silva 
refused the liquor and took half the glass of water. He perceived that 
his hand was bloody and his wound re-opened—the marquis saw it also, 

«Ts it to gain an entrance here that you have shed blood ?”’ 

‘‘ No—I am wounded, but | have never shed the blood of any one.” 

The marquis, a little softened, raised his sleeve, and saw that the wound 
was very much inflamed, and he applied to it a handkerchief dipped in 
water. 

** How long since you were wounded ?” 

“Several days since: but I have not had leisure to take care of my- 
self hor to consult any one. Moreover, this disturbs me very little, and 
now may God be blessed, and may He watch over us!” 

“Who are us?” 

* You, certainly, my lord—yes, you are of this number 

Silva said these words with feeling and sentiment. A moment after, 
exhausted by the loss of his blood, he fainted away. 

‘Send for the surgeon,” said the marquis to the jailer, ‘and let him 
give to this young man all the cares necessary; he interests me in spite 
of myself,” added he in a low tone; ‘“ what calmness, what courage, 
what firmness !”’ 

He went out—the surgeon did not delay to come. Silva passed seve- 
ral days without seeing any one but himself and the jailer. 

One morning the marquis came to pay him a visit; he enquired affec- 
tionately about his health. Then going away— 

‘They are waiting for me at the council,” said he, ‘‘ they are about 
pronouncing the sentence of the Duke of Norfolk.” 

Silva seized his hand: ‘ And will you be against him ?”’ 

** Without doubt—he ought to die.” 

“Oh! my lord, you are going to render yourself guilty of the blood of 
the just; it will be required of you, if repentance and bitter tears F 

The marquis disengaged his hand hastily. 

“Go,” said Silva, with a calm and heavenly grief—* your mouth will 
pronounce the death of the duke and your own condemnation.” 

“ Tremble young man—your fate is in my hands.” 

“«Since when could J be ignorant of it?’ Silva, in saying these words, 
knelt down in prayer and let the marquis go. 

The same evening, when the jailer brought him his food, he appeared 
very much afflicted. Silva enquired kindly the cause of his grief. This 
man, whose name was Wilson, informed him that it was on account of 
his daughter, the stewardess of the marquis. For seven years that she 
had been married, she had had but one child, who was now two years 
old, and it had fallen in the fire the day before; one of its feet was so 
much burnt, that they feared it would die, or would remain a cripple. 

Silva, being at Rosline Castle, had often seen lady Matilda taking care 
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herself of the poor children of the village, who had met similar accidents. 
She knew how to make a pomatum, which had proved very efficacious, and 
he had used it himself at Grove Castle. He proposed to Wilson to pro- 
cure what was necessary to make it, and to bring him the child, assuring 
him of a speedy cure. The steward, transported with joy, did as he was 
directed, and very soon brought his little grandson. Silva knelt down 
beside the child, dressed his foot with the most tender affection, and told 
Wilson to bring him back in the evening. The child was already much 
better—he slept the whole afternoon; Silva renewed the dressing. He 
was still occupied with these touching cares, when suddenly his door 
opened, and Frederick D., son of Duke Alphonse, precipitated himself 
into his arms. 

“Great God!” exclaimed the young lord, “ are you a prisoner, without 
a defender, and the brother of Malvina lives?” 

Silva embraced him. ‘Do not be alarmed for me, and express my 
gratitude to your father—I owe him for a favor which will never be effaced 
from my memory. I have seen my illustrious friend, the Duke of Nor- 
folk.”” 

“You must not remain here; I will save you, or 

“Do not expose yourself for me, Lord Frederick—I have nothing to 
fear.” 

“And you are wounded and suffering—I must bring you my sister’s 
physician.” 

In finishing these words, he pointed to Mr. Moore, who stood at the 
door, contemplating in sad silence his interesting friend, upon whose 
countenance the want of air and rest, and the fever, had already made a 
remarkable change. 

Silva perceiving him, threw himself upon his knees to receive his bless- 
ing. Mr. Moore raised him up, smiling; he did not wish to betray his 
character in presence of the giddy Frederick. He embraced and gave 
him the blessing in silence, so precious and so much desired. 

Frederick, as delicate as he was sensible, suspected that the two friends 
wished to have a private interview; he went out under pretext of speak- 
ing to Wilson, the jailer, and left them in perfect liberty. 

Mr. Moore then informed him that, being sent for by the Duke D. for 
his daughter Malvina, and having received Silva’s note, he had left every- 
thing to come to them—that his efforts had been crowned with speedy 
success, the fever having entirely left the young lady. He praised the 
duke very much and the good and sensible Frederick, who had both 
treated him with the most amiable benevolence. 

Yesterday,” continued he, ‘‘the Marquis R. dined with the duke, 
and when the servants had retired, he spoke of a new prisoner he had 
made—-of the interest he inspired. During the recital, the duke, who 
had spoken much to me of you, made me a sign, and we had no doubt 
that you were the individual of whom the marquis was speaking. Lord 
Frederick importuned his uncle until he obtained permission to see you, 
and as the marquis complained of your bad health, he proposed to take 
me to you. All this has been forced from the marquis by the ardent 
Frederick, and we came together. It remains for me now to inform you 
of what will be infinitely more agreeable,’’ added Mr. Moore, lowering 
his voice. ‘I have seen the Duke of Norfolk—we passed nearly an hour 
alone. I discovered my character, and did not leave him until he was 
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perfectly tranquil and prepared for his sentence, which is pronounced, 
and will be executed in a few days.” 

Silva, holding one of Mr. Moore’s hands, put it to his lips and bathed 
it with tears of gratitude and sorrow. This last sentiment soon gave 
place to a celestial joy, proceeding from the just hope that the salvation 
of his friend was secured. 

They conversed together for some time longer. Lord Frederick re- 
turned and took Mr. Moore away, after having promised Silva to put 
everything in operation to obtain his deliverance. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The day after this, as I had no news of Silva, and had heard that the 
Duke of Norfolk was condemned, I repaired to the house of the Duke of 
D., whom I had not seen for five years. He received me affectionately, 
presented his children to me, and related to me that he owed the life and 
cure of his daughter Malvina to a young Scotchman, a partisan of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Frederick detailed to me the accident of the pavilion 
being destroyed by fire, which originated in his cabinet, where he had 
forgotten the light on a table covered with papers and combustibles for 
artificial fires, prepared for a feast. I found Mr. Moore at the duke’s, 
and that he was staying there attending Malvina, and that the Duke Al- 
phonse wished that he would very soon accompany him with his family 
to the country. He detained me to dinner; I there became acquainted 
with his brother-in-law, the Marquis of R. The latter asked me if I had 
been in parliament the day the Duke of Norfolk was condemned. 

‘*No, my lord,” said I, “I have been traveling for several years, and 
have renounced political interests, afier having for too long a time served 
with zeal a bad cause. I have changed my opinion as well as my reli- 
gion.” 

‘“* Have you left the religion of the state?” 

“Tam now a Roman Catholic, in good faith and through conviction; 
one can scarcely be otherwise in the preseut circumstances, where the 
tolerance of the Anglican sect permits the government to seize the per- 
sons and confiscate the estates of Catholics.” 

Duke Alphonse smiled. ‘ You are always the same, Lord Seymour,” 
said he to me—‘‘as ardent a Catholic as you were a zealous Protestant, 
and as free in your frank English, as if the circumstances had not 
changed.” 

“One cannot be too prudent,” said the marquis, frowning slightly. 

* Do you know Count Emil of Tudor?” asked the duke, to change this 
conversation. 

* Not personally—you have seen him, my lord ?” 

* Yes, frequently; he is my son’s friend, and his cousin Susanna of 
Montrose, is very intimate with my daughter ” 

Mr. Moore heaved a deep sigh. ‘I attended Count Emil in his late 
sickness,”’ said he—‘‘that of the unhappy duel. It was, they say, the 
son of that miserable Marquis of Rosline who wounded him.” 

I felt burning with indignation, and blessed God in my heart that Ed- 
mund was so far away. 

‘Useless searches have been made to discover him,” said the duke. 

At this moment, the Marchioness of Montrose, with her children and 
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the Count of Tutor, were announced. I was perfectly charmed to have 
an opportunity of making the acquaintance of the latter, so dear to Silva; 
his appearance produced a very agreeable sensation. Still pale, melan- 
choly and reserved, he did not seem to me to be the inconsistent and 
dissipated lord of Tudor Hall, but the friend and pupil of Silva’s princi- 
ples. 

Frederick precipitated himself into his arms, shedding tears. ‘I did 
not hope to see you again,” said he, “and if the inflexible will of my 
uncle had not kept me at Oxford, when you were wounded, I would have 
proved to you that, if nature had not given you a brother, friendship had 
repaired this forgetfulness.” 

Emil mingled his tears with those of Frederick; they went out to- 
gether. The young Count of Tudor then opened his heart to his friend. 
He had regretted Silva afier his departure, and the indignation that his 
precipitate flight had at first excited in this haughty soul, soon yielded to 
the most lively grief; but Silva’s absolute silence (for Lady Moutrose had 
intercepted all the letters, as well as those of Emil), persuaded him that 
he was forgotten. The exertions of this lady, withuut diverting him en- 
tirely, had plunged him into a kind of life somewhat dissipated ; political 
affairs also took possession of his mind; he had always been an ardent 
persecutor of the partisans of the Queen of Scots. His projects of con- 
version and of a more regular life, slept; he thought he would attend to 
them when the times became more tranquil—and though not so careless 
in his conduct as he had been before he knew Silva, he felt more guilty, 
because his heart, more enlightened, reproached him for his inconsisteucy 
in his good resolutions, and rendered him, without any benefit, more un- 
happy and less tranquil. 

Frederick being so dear a friend, he had felt his silence and abandon- 
ment most keenly. The conviction that the Marquis R. had been the 
cause, consoled him and relieved his heart of an immense weight. 

Frederick spoke to him, in his turn, of a young prisoner, and with that 
lively interest which, in communicating our thoughts, makes our friend 
share them. Emil was soon inspired with the desire of seeing the liber- 
ator of Malvina. They contrived together to go to the prison whilst the 
marquis was spending the evening with Duke Alphonse; they set out 
immediately. Wilson, for Frederick’s sake, allowed them to see the 
prisoner—and what was Emil’s surprise in recognizing Silva! The latter 
was on his bed, suffering very much with his wound, which had given 
him fever the whole day. He raised himself up as he saw Frederick, but 
perceiving Emil of Tudor, he precipitated himself in his arms and fainted 
away. He was restored by their cares; Emil bathed him with his tears. 

“Oh, Silva!” he exclaimed, ‘is it here that [ find you? You shall 
know to-day that Emil has courage, and that he knows how to love. 
Your liberty or my death.” 

“Neither,” replied Silva, quickly; ‘my flight would expose my jailer, 
and would, at the same time, compromise my generous friends and their 
families.” Then taking Emil’s hand: ‘ Have you appeared in the suit 
against the Duke of Norfolk ?”’ 

“T arrived a day too late.” 

“God be praised! Promise me. then, if you love me, never to have 
anything to do with this singular judgment, nor in that they destine to 
the Queen of Scots.” 

“I can promise you nothing—we will see each other again.” 
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‘You can do nothing?” replied Silva, with painful §ydignation ; “to 
whom, then, are you responsible, Emil, but to yourself? 

He colored. ‘ Let us only think of saving you.” 

“‘T attach more importance to what I have asked, than to life and 
liberty.” 

‘‘The moments are precious,” replied Emil again, ‘dear, very dear 
Walsingham.” 

Silva put his finger to his mouth. ‘ My name is an inviolable secret.” 

“Tt shall be kept,” replied Lord Frederick, quickly, ‘and buried in 
our hearts.” 

“We must leave you,” said Emil; “a longer absence might awaken 
the suspicions of the Marquis R.; but, dear Silva, reflect on our happi- 
ness—perhaps much more than our present felicity depends on your 
preservation.” 

Silva, much affected, put his arms around him. They left him and re- 
turned to the parlor, where ‘here had been no enquiry made about their 
absence, Duke Alphonse not doubting that they had many little matters 
to talk over. The next morning, however, Silva saw a man whom he did 
not know, enter his room, instead of Wilson. This man, followed by 
another domestic of the prison, approached him in a rude manner. 

“ You wished to escape,”’ said he; ‘you shall pay the penalty.” 

In saying these words, he put irons on his hands and feet, and com- 
manded him to follow him. Silva had a fever—he could scarcely support 
himself. He got up and went out of the room, but as he had to descend 
a pair of stairs of about thirty steps, and by a dim light, he was not able 
to do it, and everything becoming obscure before him. he had only time 
to seize the arm of his conductor, who drew away hastily. 

‘If you have so little courage,”’ said he, ‘‘ at least have less obstinacy ; 
leave your idolatrous and superstitious worship, and you will recover all 
the advantages of liberty.” 

Silva was seated on the steps, where he remained some moments un- 
conscious. The servant of the prison was sent to bring a glass of cold 
water to revive him—but in place of acquitting himself of this commis- 
sion, he took Silva in his arms and carried him rapidly to the foot of the 
stairs, in a very small dark dungeon, where he placed him ona bed com- 
posed of some bundles of straw, on the floor. 

The quickness of the movement revived Silva. He expressed his 
gratitude by giving him a look of sweetness and unutterable peace. 

“T am here for my religion,”’ said he afterwards; ‘I bless God for per- 
mitting me to suffer in so beautiful a cause.” 

*T would counsel you, nevertheless, to conceal it,” whispered the do- 
mestic, ‘for your keeper is a man of unparalleled ferocity towards the 
Catholics, and you seem so young.” 

He who spoke was a very strong and robust man; he was softened by 
Silva’s gentleness and the state of suffering in which he saw him. In 
fact, the weight of the irons and the violence with which they had been 
fastened on, had inflamed his hand and wounded arm so much and gave 
it such violent pain, that with all his piety and resignation, he could 
scarcely conceal what he felt. He asked if he could have a glass of 
water. 

‘You shall surely not have it,” said his guardian, ‘and no comfort 
shall be given you here, unless you embrace the religion of the state.” 

‘© You can, then, retire,’ said Silva, with a faint smile. 
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He went out with the servant, shut the door rudely, bolted it and left 
Silva plunged in the horrors of darkness, and a suffering that each mo- 
ment aggravated, and which it seemed was to receive no relief. Never- 
theless, the soul of this young man, in the midst of this lassitude of 
nature, was inundated with a celestial joy. He suffered for the faith, and 
saw already in perspective the eternal recompense ready to environ him 
with unutterable happiness. He cast himself upon his knees, offered 
himself in sacrifice, recommended his father and his friends to God, 
and remained thus until nature, exercising its imperious rights, fainted 
away. A violent paroxysm of fever succeeded to this state of exhaus- 
tion. He dragged himself to the door of his dungeon, where probably 
breathing a little more or fresher air, he remained extended on the stones, 
without knowing where he was. He passed the night in this state, ex- 
hausted with a burning thirst, occasioned by the inflammation of his 
wound and the fever, which was the cause of it. 


To be coatinued. 





STRAY THOUGHTS. 


Wuew reund the heart there fondly clings 

A hope that gives to life a pleasure, 
And to each pulse a gladness reson 

A gentle, murmur d, holy measure, 
Oh! deem it not a borrow "d part, 

To trust—to feel that there distilling, 
The future’s glow within the heart, 

Is daily nurtur’d truths instilling. 


When hope, within its sacred cell, 

Upon the altar rears its token 
From fragments scattered by the swell, 

That Time’s relentless storms have broken; 
And whispers of the joys and fears 

That sank beneath Lite’s changeful ocean, 
Oh! gather from her passing tears 

The spray that gleams with love’s emotion, 


And place it in some little spot, 

To secret, holy converse given, 
Where emblems of « Forget me not” 

Are nurtur’d by the care of heaven; 
And truly will the echo steal 

Within the walls, there fondly ever 
Its holy mission to reveal, 

By ties which death alone can sever. 


When hushed, the heart in sweet repose 
Is dreaming of those joyous hours, 

And pleasure from its fountain flows, 
Amid life’s purest, fairest bow’rs, 

Oh! let the smile, the tear, the voice, 
Still linger there, like twilight glowing, 

With rays that bid the heart rejoice— 
When Hope her purest gift’s bestowing. 

[ Selected. } 








MISCELLANEA. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VIT&. 


Anecpotes or Sueripan.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan, distinguished as a states- 
man, wit and dramatist, was born in Dublin, October 30th,01757. For the early 
development of his talents he was indebted to his mother. He was afterwards sent to 
Harrow School, which he left at the age of eighteen, on account of the embarrassed 
circumstances of his father. With a view to the legal profession, he entered as a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple, but the close application and industry necessary for success 
as a lawyer, were uncongenial with his disposition, and he relinquished the bar for 
other pursuits. 

His early marriage, also, made some more immediate means of support than the 
practice of a junior barrister requisite, and he turned his attention to dramatic compo- 
sition. His first production, ‘* The Rivals,’? was acted in Covent Garden, in 1775, 
with moderate success; but the ‘* Duenna,” a musical entertainment which followed, 
was received with general admiration; and his ‘* School for Scandal’’ gained him the 
highest reputation as a comic writer. On the retirement of Garrick from Drury Lane 
Theatre, Sheridan purchased a share in that property, which qualified him for a seat in 
Parliament; and, in 1780, he was chosen member for the borough of Stafford. 

He attained distinguished celebrity as an orator, and made the grandest display of 
eloquence during the progress of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The political 
changes consequent on the death of Pitt, in 1806, occasioned the exaltation of the party 
wherewith Sheridan had acted, and he obtained the lucrative post of treasurer of the 
navy, and the rank of a privy-counsellor. This administration being weakened by the 
loss of Fox, who survived his celebrated rival only a few months, new alterations took 
place, and Sheridan was deprived of office, to which he never returned. At the general 
election of 1806, he obtained a seat for Westminster, the great object of his ambition; 
but he was afterwards nominated for the borough of Ilchester, which he continued to 
represent during the: remainder of his parliamentary career. The latter part of this 
gifted individual’s life was embittered by misfortunes, principally arising from his own 
indolence and mismanagement, though the destruction of Drury Lane Theatre by fire 
contributed to increase his difficulties. He died July 7th, 1816. 

Sheridan and the Boots.—At the age of eighteen, a few days after he left Harrow, he 
went on a visit to Bristol. Ere he quitted that place, he wished to obtain a new pair of 
boots on credit. He called on two different sons of Crispin, ordered each to make him 
a pair of boots, and to bring them home at different hours of the day he had fixed on 
for his Weparture, telling them they should be punctually paid on the delivery of their 
goods. On the appointed morn, the first that came found the young gentleman in ex- 
pectation. He tried on the bvots, found that one of them pressed upon his heel, 
directed the man to take it home, stretch it, and return with it next day; the man, who 
could not comprehend of what service a single boot could be to the possessor, obeyed. 
His brother Crispin soon followed; the same fault was found, but with a different boot; 
the same directions repeated; and Sheridan, having obtained a boot from each, mounted 
his hack for the metropolis, leaving his dupes to lament their folly in being duped by a 
raw stripling. 

Sheridan and Gibbon.—During the trial of Warren Hastings, the following passage 
occurs in Sheridan’s speech on that occasion: ‘I do say, that if you search the his- 
tory of the world, you will not find an act of tyranny and fraud to surpass this. If 
you read all past histories, peruse the annals of traitors, read the luminous page of 
Gibbon, and all the ancient or modern writers who have searched into the depravity of 
former ages, to draw a lesson for the present, you will not find an act of treacherous, 

deliberate, cool cruelty, that could exceed this.’? Gibbon himself was listening to this 
flattering tribute to his labors as an historian, and felt highly honored by it. At the 
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conclusion of the speech, a brother Whig asked the orator how he came to compliment 
Gibbon with the epithet “luminous.” ‘Oh,”’ replied Sheridan, ‘ I said voluminous.” 

Sheridan and the Pantheon.—On the 14th of January, 1792, the Pantheon Theatre was 
burned. ‘‘ Mr. Sheridan,” says Kelly, “‘ was with me on that day; 1 went with him 
into Oxford street to view the conflagration. While Mr. Sheridan was observing how 
high the blaze was, he said, ‘Is it possible to extinguish the flames?’ An Irish fire- 
man close to us, who heard him make the observation, said, ‘ For the love of Heaven, 
Mr. Sheridan, don’t make yourself uneasy, sir; by the powers it will soon be down; 
sure enough, they won’t have another drop of water in five minutes!’ Pat said this 
in the natural warmth of his heart, thinking that the burning of the Pantheon Theatre 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to Mr. Sheridan, as the proprietor of Drury 
Lane!” 

Sheridan’s Grief for his Wife’s Death.—** I never beheld,”’ says Kelly, “ more poig- 
nant grief than Sheridan felt for the loss of his beloved wife; and, although the world 
will scarcely credit the fact, I have seen him, night after night, sit and cry like a child, 
while I sang to him, at his desire, a pathetic little song of my own composition, ‘* They 
bore her to her grassy grave.” 

Sheridan and Wilberforce.—One night, coming home very late from a tavern, he fell, 
and being too much overcome with liquor to recover his feet, he was raised by some 
passengers, who asked his name and place of abode, to which he replied by referring 
to a coffee-house, and hiccuping, ‘* Gentlemen, I’m not often in this state; my name— 
my name is Wilberforce !”’ 

Sheridan and More Boots.—Making his appearance one day ina pair of new boots, 
which attracted the notice of his friends, ‘* Now guess,” said he, ‘*how I came by 
these boots!’? Many probable guesses were hazarded, quite in keeping with the trick at 
Harrow; ** No,” said Sheridan, “No, you’ve not hit it, nor ever will; I bought them 
and paid for them.”’ 

Just after Sheridan had taken a new house, he met Lord Guilford, to whom he said, 
“Well, all will go on now like clock-work.”’ ‘ Aye,’ said his Lordship, “ tick, 
tick !’? 

When some one told him that the quantity of wine, brandy, &c., which he drank, 
would destroy the coat of his stomach, he replied, ‘* Well, then, my stomach must di- 
gest in its waistcoat.” 

Sheridan and his Will—He was very desirous that his son Tom should marry a 
woman of large fortune, who was evidently enamoured of him, but knew that the 
beautiful Miss Callander had won his son’s heart. One day he requested Tom to walk 
with him, and introduced the subject, pointing out to him, in glowing colors, the advan- 
tage of so brilliant an alliance. Tom listened with patience, and then descanted on the 
perfections of his ‘ lady-love,’’ who proved the pride and solace of his declining years. 
Sheridan grew warm, and exclaimed, ‘* If you marry Caroline Callander, I’ll cut you 
off with a shilling.”” Tom looked archly at him, and replied, ‘* Then, sir, you must 
borrow it !’? The sequel proved Tom’s accuracy. 

Elaborate Composition.—Through life Sheridan was accounted indolent, while few 
persons of his genius ever employed more art and circumspection in its display. The 
“School for Scandal’’ is an instance. Nathless the labor he bestowed on this comedy, 
the first representation of the piece was announced before the whole of the copy was in 
the hands of the actors. The manuscript of the five last scenes bears evident marks of 
this haste in finishing, there being but one rough draught of them, scribbled upon de- 

tached pieces of paper; while of all the preceding acts there are numerous transcripts, 
with numerous interlineations to each. On the last leaf of al!, which exists just as we 
may suppose it to have been despatched by him to the copyist, there is the following 
curious specimen of doxology, written hastily in the hand-writing of the respective 
parties at the end: 
** Finished at last, thank God, R. B. Sheridan. Amen !”’ 
W. Hopkins, Prompter. 
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Sheridan and Cumberland.— W hen the ** School for Scandal’’ came out, Cumberland’s 
children prevailed on their father to take them to see it. They had the stage-box; their 
father was seated behind them; and, as the story is told by a person who sat close by, 
every time the children laughed at the piece as it proceeded, he pinched them to be 
silent, saying: ‘* What are you laughing at, my dear little folks? you should not laugh, 
my little angels; there is nothing to laugh at:’’ and then, in an under tone, ‘ Keep still, 
you little dunces!’”? Sheridan having been told of this long afterwards, said, ‘‘ It was 
very ungrateful in Cumberland to be displeased with his poor children for laughing at 
my comedy, for I went the other night to see his tragedy, and laughed at it from begin- 
ning to end.”” Cumberland’s ‘* Carmelite”’ likely. 

** All for Nothing.’’—Sheridan was dining at Peter Moore’s, with his son Tom, who 
was then in a very nervous, weak state. The servant, in passing quickly between the 
guests and the fire-place, struck down the plate warmer. This made a great noise, and 
caused Tom Sheridan to start and tremble. The host, provoked at this, rebuked the 
servant, and added, ‘‘1 suppose you have broken all the plates!’? ‘ No, not one,” 
said the servant. ‘‘ No!’’ exclaimed Sheridan, ‘then confeund it, man, you have 
made all that noise for nothing!”” 

Sheridan and the Whig Taxes.—In 1809, having been told that his enemies took plea- 
sure in abusing him for the tax which his party were about to force through the House, 
‘** Well, let them,” said Sheridan : ‘it is but fair that they should have some pleasure 
for their money !”’ 


Kine Sotomon anp tHe Biacksmitu.—The following from the London Magazine 
contains a good moral, showing that the highest in rank and fortune are often depen- 
dent on the humblest in society for their position, or at least for the means of obtain- 
ing it: 

And it came to pass when Solomon, the son of David, had finished the Temple of 
Jerusalem, that he called unto him the chief architects, the head artificers, and cunning 
workers in silver and gold, and in wood, and in ivory, and in stone—yea, all who had 
aided in rearing the Temple of the Lord, and he said unto them: 

‘*Sit ye down at my table; I have prepared a feast for all my chief workers and 
cunning artificers. Stretch forth your hands, therefore, and eat, and drink, and be 
merry. Is not the laborer worthy of his hire? Is not the skillful artificer deserving of 
honor? Muzzle not the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 

And when Solomon and the chief workmen were seated, and the fatness of the land 
and the oil thereof were set upon the table, there came one who knocked loudly at the 
door, and forced himself even into the festal chamber. Then Solomon, the King, was 
wroth, and said : 

** What manner of man art thou?” 

And the man answered and said : ‘* When men wish to honor me, they call me Son 
of the Forge; but when they desire to mock me, they call me blacksmith; and seeing 
that the toil of working in fire covers me with sweat and smut, the latter name, 0 
King, is not inapt, and, in truth, thy servant desires no better.” 

‘* But,’’ said Solomon, ‘‘why came you thus rudely and unbidden to the feast, 
where none save the chief workmen of the Temple are invited.” 

‘* Please ye, my lord, I came rudely,” replied the man, ‘* because thy servant 
obliged me to force my way; but I came not unbidden. Was it not proclaimed that 
the chief workmen of the Temple were invited to dine with the King of Israel?” 

Then he who carved the cherubim said: ‘* This fellow is no sculptor.” 

And he who inlaid the roof with pure gold said: ** Neither is he a workman in fine 
metals. ’” 

And he who raised the walls said: “He is not a cutter of stone ” 

And he who made the roof cried out: ‘ He is not cunning in cedar wood; neither 
knoweth he the mystery of uniting pieces of strange timber together.” 
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Then said Solomon, ‘* What hast thou to say, Son of the Forge, why | should not 
order thee to be plucked by the beard, scourged with a scourge, and stoned to death 
with stones? 

And when the Son of the Forge heard this, he was in no sort dismayed, but ad- 
vancing to the table, snatched up and swallowed a cup of wine, and said : 

“O King, live forever! The chief men of the workers in wood, and gold, and stone 
have said that I am not of them, and they have said truly. I am their superior; before 
they lived was I created. I am their master, and they are all my servants.”” And he 
turned him round, and said to the chief of the carvers in stone: 

“Who made the tools with which you carve?” 

And he said: ‘* The blacksmith.”’ 

And he said to the chief of the masons: ** Who made the chisels with which the 
stones of the Temple were squared *”” 

And he said: ‘‘ The blacksmith.” 

And he said to the chief of the workers in wood: ** Who made the tools with which 
you hewed the trees on Lebanon, and formed them into the pillars and roof of the 
Temple?” 

And he said: ‘* The blacksmith.” 

Then said he to the artificer in gold and in ivory: ‘* Who makes your instruments, 
by which you work beautiful things for my lord, the King.” 

And he said: ‘* The blacksmith.”’ 

“Enough, enough, good fellow,”’ said Solomon; ‘‘ thou hast proved that I invited 
thee, and thou art all men’s father in art. Go wash the smut of the forge from thy 
face, and come and sit at my right hand. The chiefs of my workmen are but men— 
thou art more.’? 


Mertr anv Positiow.—The difference between a man of merit and a man of position 
is this: the latter is the man of his day, the former is the man after his day. 

There was a king in England when Shakspeare lived there, and, doubtless, every 
child in the realm knew his name familiarly, but how few of them knew the name 
of the poor play-writer? But now, almost every child who speaks the English lan- 
guage, knows of Shakspeare and his writings—how many of them know of James 
and his writing? Very few. Thus the man of high position died with his position 
and his day; but the man of merit only began to live when he died. 

The author of ** Don Quixotte”’ is known by his works throughout the world, but 
who can tell about the men of position, the king—if a king—or the nobles, or fine, gay 
ladies, who lived when Cervantes was writing the adventures of the ‘Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance.”’ 

Who was governor of Virginia when Patrick Henry fired his fellow-men with his 
eloquence? Yet every American boy knows of Patrick Henry. And yet we think 
that the governor must have been better known in his day than the orator. 

Thus it is—position is a thing of to-day, while merit is a thing of all time, and when 
joined to that rarest of things, an upright, blameless christian life, it becomes a star in 
eternity—a never-ending light in the eternal sky of truth. 


Aytiwore to Mosqueroes.—A certain preventive to attacks of mosquetoes, black 
flies, &c., is said to be—glycerin, 4 0z.; oil of peppermint, 2} drachms; oil of turpen- 
tine, 4 drachms. The face. hands, in fact all parts exposed, to be rubbed with the 
mixture. This was given me by an eminent American physician previous to going 
into the state of Maine on a hunting expedition. 1 never knew it used without perfect 
success, 

Tue three most difficult things are—to keep a secret, to forget an injury, and to well 
employ one’s leisure time. 

He can never act his part well whose thoughts are turned more upon the applause of 
his audience than the design of his part. 
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Curistian Names in Generar Use, with tHe Meayines: 


Aaron—Mountainous; Lofty. 


Abel—Vanity. 
Abram—High Father. 
Adam—Earthly; Red. 
Adrian—Helper. 
Alan—Swift. 
Albert—All Bright. 
Alfred—AU Peace. 
Adolphus— Happiness. 
Alphonso—Our Help. 
Alexander— Helper of Men. 
Ambrose—Immortal. 
Amos— Burden. 
Anselm— Defender. 
Andrew— Courageous. 
Antony— Flourishing. 


Amelia—Sincere. 
Agnes—Chaste. 

Adela— Dark-eyed. 
Angelina—A Mirror. 
Adelaide—.4 Charm. 
Adeline—A Princess. 
Arabella—Fair Altar. 
Anne—Gracious; Merciful. 
Ada—1 Pledge. 
Agatha—Good. 
Bernard—A Bear’s Heart. 
Bertram—I1lustrious. 


Benjamin—Son of the right hand. 


Bethel— House of God. 
Bethesda— House of Mercy. 
Bible—A Book. 


Archibald—Bold. 
Arnold—Support. 
Arthur—4 Strong Man. 
Augustus— Majestic.. 
Augusta—Imperial. 


Beatrice— Happy. 
Bertha—Bright. 
Blanche— White. 
Bridget—A shining light. 


To be continued. 


A Receipt ror Happiness.—It is simply, when you rise in the morning, to form a 
resolution to make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It is easily done—a lefi- 
off garment, to the man who needs it; a kind word to the sorrowful; an encouraging 
expression to the striving—trifles in themselves light as air—will do it, at least for the 
twenty-four hours; and if you are young, depend upon it, it will tell when you are old; 
and if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently and happily down the stream of 
life to eternity. Look at the result: You send one person—only one—happily through 
the day; that is, three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year—and supposing 
you live forty years only, after you commence this course you have made fourteen 
thousand six hundred human beings happy, at all events fora time. Now, worthy 
reader, is this not simple? We do not often indulge in a moral dose—but this is so 
small a pill, that one needs no red currant jelly to disguise its flavor, and it requires to 
be taken but once in a day, that we feel warranted in prescribing it. It is most excel- 
lent for digestion, and a producer of pleasant slumber. London Atlas. 


Wir anno Humor.—In Cork, a short time ago, the crier of the court endeavored to 
disperse the crowd by exclaiming: ‘ All ye blackguards that isn’t lawyers, quit the 
court!” 

It is suggested that woman, and not her wrongs, should be re-dressed; for that 
beauty, like real estate, is to be valued only by the number of square feet enclosed, 
seems now a recognized principle of feminine faith. 

Mrs. Partington says, that ** where two hearts beat responsible to each other, and 
when they are moulded together by early love and plenty of children, depend on it no 
free love can do them any harm with its bad doctrines.” 

When the Roman poet was told by a phlegmatic friend to mind his own business, 
and not to meddle in other men’s affairs, he made the immortal reply—‘‘ [ am a man, 
and whatever relates to my fellow-creatures also touches me.” 

A young man was conversing in a public house of his abilities and accomplishments, 
and boasting a great deal of his mighty performances. When he had finished, @ 
Quaker quietly observed, ‘ There is one thing thou canst not do: thou canst not tell 
the truth!” 
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Tairtes.—The world is made up of trifles. The grand movements of great events 
and the changes of empires are founded in causes, very generally, which would be pro- 
nounced trifles by the world. 

Yes, “trifles light as air’? have led to some of the most important discoveries we 
have. The fall of an apple gave Newton the clue to gravitation; the rising up of the 
lid of a tea-kettle gave us our railroads, steamboats, ocean steamers, and a thousand 
other things; not to speak of the steam-press—that, combined, put the world centuries 
ahead in the mysteries of the universe and the purposes of God. 

To the observation of a flower dimly pictured on a stone, we owe the philosophical 
researches in chemistry and light which ultimately gave us the daguerreotype. 

“To grasp 
A thing impalpable, and hold it, was 
Once considered wild impossibility, 
Until Daguerre, with Heaven-aspiring might, 
Captured a shadow with a ray of light, 
And chained it down forever.” 


By a trifling loan of money from the great actor, Talma, to Napoleon, in a time of 
need, the face of Europe was changed, millions of men perished, thrones were emptied, 
Wellington was made a duke, Moscow was burned, and France made a despotism at 
the present time; for Napoleon was on the brink of suicide, a nameless adventurer, 
when Talma gave him this assistance. ° 

The foundation of the Roman empire was a cunning trick in an individual combat or 
duel. American liberty and thirty-one glorious States arose from a strong cup of tea 
made by the Bostonians in 1775. A little piece of magnetized steel led to the discovery 
of anew world. The erection of a saw-mill in California changed the currency of the 
world. The crossing of a little stream of water subverted the liberties of Rome and 
gave the name of Brutus immortality. The flying of a common paper kite by a printer 
gave us the magnetic telegraph. The eating of an apple in the garden of Eden brought 
sin and death into the world; the giving away of a golden apple caused a ten years’ 
war and the fall of Troy. 

A delay of five minutes saved the lives of Napoleon the First and his family from an 
“infernal machine”’ in the streets of Paris. A delay of two minutes once cost about 
fifty lives on an American railroad. The exportation of a few potatoes from America, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, has saved the Irish nation several times from starvation. From 
a little acorn the great American forests have sprung. 


‘*A pebble in the streamlet scant, 

Has changed the course of many a river; 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 

Has warped the giant oak forever.” 


It is impossible to enumerate, especially in one short article, the numberless 
“trifles” that have produced numberless great events, and made numberless radical 
changes in the history and destiny of the world. Suffice it to say, that “ trifles’’ are 
not to be scoffed at. The world may learn great, and true, and valuable lessons from 
these same ‘‘trifles.”? The fable of the lion who was released from his prison by a 
mouse, was written by a great man; upon a less foundation than this there has been 
erected deathless poetry, wonderful tragedies, and many noble novels. 

Hold nothing in contempt; nothing contemptible ever came from the hands of the 
Almighty. The worlds which the microscope has revealed to us ina drop of water, 
are as wonderful and mysterious as the bright and beautiful worlds brought to our eyes 
by the telescope. 

As the sun appears largest when he is about to set, so does the proud man swell 
Most magnificently just before his fall. 

Apvice should fall as the dew, not overwhelm as the shower. 
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Tue Vioter.—The modest and fragrant violet seems to have derived its name from 
the Latin via—a way—from the frequency of the wild flower by the roadsides. It was 
the national flower of Athens, which city, personified by sculptors and painters, was 
represented as a majestic female, wearing a wreath of violets. The Athenians were 
originally from [onia, so called from the abundance of violets, the flower being termed 
in Greek Jon. The classic poets of old feigned that Ia, daughter of the Phrygian King 
Midas, and wife of the handsome shepherd Atys, being persecuted by the addresses of 
Apollo, she was changed into a violet to avoid him. The Romans crowned their do- 
mestic gods, the Lares, with violets. Pliny thought a bride more interesting when 
surrounded with garlands of violets. Mohammed compared himself to the violet. He 
said, as its odor surpasses that of all other flowers, so his doctrines excelled all others, 
At the Floral Games instituted at Toulouse in the fifteenth century by Clemence Isaure, 
for the encouragement of poetry, the first prize awarded to the most skillful competitor 
was a golden violet; the second was a silver eglantine; the third a silver marigold. 
These competitors of the gaya scientia were held in 9 magnificent garden, perfumed with 
the floral creation, on that happiest of days, the first of May. The marble statue of 
Clemence in the old Town Hall was crowned with flowers, and an eulogium was recited 
in her honor. These pleasant, innocent recreations, continued until the Revolution, 
A pretty device was once invented by a Norman knight, for a beautiful and accom- 
plished but very retiring lady—a violet almost hidden beneath its leaves—and the motto 
Il feut me chercher. The violet has derived from Napoleon le Grand a place in French 
history. It was a token for those of his followers who were in the secret of his return 
from Elba in 1814. These were bouquets of early violets; and in order to discover 
who were of their party, their watchword was, ‘* Do you love the violet?” If the 
reply was simply ‘‘ Yes,’’ the questioner passed on, perceiving that the stranger was 
not one of the initiated. But if the latter replied, ‘*‘ Well,”’ then followed the counter- 
sign of recognition, ‘‘It will reappear in the spring.”? And they bestowed on the 
Imperial exile the symbolical name of ‘* Corporal Violet.”” The printshops in Paris 
exhibited engravings representing a bouquet of violets, with a bud below the full-blown 
flowers. In the outlines of the violets the profiles of Napoleon, Maria Louisa, and 
their son, were ingeniously traced—Napoleon’s under a green leaf folded so as to repre- 
sent a cocked hat, Maria Louisa opposite to him, and the child in a bud beneath. 

Home Circle. 


THE SEVEN DAYS’ CALENDAR. 


Sunday—church doors enter in, 
Rest from toil, repent of sin; 
Strive a heavenly rest to win. 


Monday—to your calling go; 
Serve the Lord, love friend and foe; 
To the tempter, answer No! 


Tuesday—do what good you can; 
Live in peace with every man, 
Remember, life is but a span. 


Wednesday—give away and earn, 
Teach some truth, some good thing learn. 
Joyful, good for ill return. 


Thursday—build your house upon 
Christ, the mighty corner-stone; 
Whom God helps, his work is done. 


Friday—for the truth be strong, 
Own your fault if in the wrong; 
Put a bridle on your tongue. 


Saturday—thank God and sing; 
Tribute to Heaven’s treasure bring, 
Be prepared for Terror’s King. 
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. A CHAPTER FOR THE YOUNG. 


Grammar In Ruyme.—We clip the following from an exchange, and heartily recom- 
mend it to every little grammarian just entering on the study of Murray, Brown, 


d or any of the numerous grammars now in use. Let the learner commit it to memory 
g and he need never make a single mistake of a part of speech. Who the author is, we 
f know not, but he deserves immortality. With one exception, it forms the most use- 


} ful poetic effusion we have ever met with: 
1. Three little words you often see 


p Are Articles—a, an and the. 

~. e 2. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 

» | As school or garden, hoop or king. 

r 3. Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 

1 : 4. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand, 
As her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 

| 5. Verbs tell of something being done, 


To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. 
6. How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 
7. Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
The Preposition stands before 
A Noun, as in or through a door. 
9. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As oh! how pretty, ah! how wise. 
The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking, teach. 
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Learn ALL you can.—Somebody has given the following excellent advice, which is 
worthy of being treasured up by everybody: ‘* Never omit any opportunity to learn 
all you can.”? Sir Walter Scott said even in a stage coach he always found somebody to 
tell him something he did not know before. Conversation is generally more useful than 
books for the purposes of knowledge. It is, therefore, a mistake to be morose or silent 
when you are among persons whom you think are ignorant; for a little sociability on 
your part will draw them out, and they will be able to teach you something, no matter 
é how ordinary their employment. Indeed, some of the most sagacious remarks are 
made by persons of this description, respecting their particular pursuit. 

“Hugh Miller, the famous Scotch geologist, owed not a little to the fame of observa- sd 
tions made when he was a journeyman stone-mason, and worked in a quarry. Socrates 
well said that there is but one good, which is knowledge; and but one evil, which is 
ignorance. Every grain of sand helps to make the heap. A gold digger takes the 
smallest nuggets, and is not fool enough to throw them away because he hopes to find 
a huge lump some time. So, in acquiring knowledge, we should never despise an 
Opportunity, however unpromising. If there is a moment’s leisure, spend it over a 
good or instructive talking with the first person you meet.” 


Tue witt anp THE way.—I learned grammar, says Cobbett, when I was a private 
soldier, on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, 
was my seat to study in; my knapsatk my book-case, and a bit of board lying on my 
lap was my writing-table. T had no money to purchase a candle or oil; in winter, it 
was rarely that 1 could get any light but the fire, and only my turn even of that. To 
buy a pen or piece of paper, I was compelled to forego some portion of my food, 
though in a state of half-starvation; [ had not a moment to call my own; and I had to 
read and write amid the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and bawling of at least 
half a score of the most reckless men—and that, too, in their hours of freedom from 
all control. And I say if [, under these circumstances, could encounter and overcome 
the task—is there, can there be, in the whole world, a youth who can find an excuse 
for the non-performance ? 











REVIEW or CurRRENT LITERATURE. 


1. Curistianiry iy Cuiwa, Tartary anpD Tuner. By MM. l’.Abbé Huc.—In 2 vols, 

New York: D. & J. Sadlier. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

No portion of the history of the Church is more interesting or instructive, than that 
which relates to the labors of her missionaries. The trials and sufferings of these holy 
men, the many privations and hardships which they have undergone in the cause of 
truth, excite our admiration, stimulate our zeal, and demand of us renewed exertions 
in giving aid to the cause in which they are engaged. It is, therefore, with pleasure 
that we behold the publication of the present work, detailing the exertions which the 
Church has made, even from the earliest period, to spread the light of (Christianity 
among the Eastern nations. Few men are better qualified for this task than the Abbé 
Huc. His long experience in the Eastern mission, his familiarity with the language, 
the manners and customs of the nations of India and China, have given him facilities 
that few possess, and ably has he employed them. 

_ The learned author commences the work by showing that anterior to the birth of our 
Divine Saviour, the oriental nations as well as those of the west, were in expectation 
of the coming of some extraordinary personage. Vague conceptions of the Messiah, 
of his birth, the redemption of man, and the return of the Golden Age, were prevalent 
at the time. Confucius had told his countrymen that a saviour would be born in the 
west. The Indian poet on the banks of the Ganges had. sung of the Vishnu Yesu, 
who should come and * cause truth and justice to reign on earth;’’ who should restore 
the four castes, and after his reign all Brahmins should be holy men. The Roman 
bard at a later period caused the Tiber to resound in the following strains: 

Ultima Cumzi venit jam carminis etas; 

Magna ob integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 

Jam nova progenies celo dimittitur alto. 
The mission of St. Thomas the apostle to the east, the dim vestiges of which are still 
visible, next claims the attention of the author. He enters fully into the investigation of 
the subject, and from numerous and incontestable proofs, establishes the fact, that the 
light of Christianity was carried to the nations of the east, to India and China, by that 
apostle. According to the traditions of his labors and preaching still preserved, Gond- 
aphorus, king of India, sent his minister to Jerusalem to find a man skilled in archi- 
tecture, and that St. Thomas by the direction of our Lord, who appeared to him, 
accompanied the minister to India. On his arrival there, the king intrusted to him the 
erection of a magnificent palace, and then departed to another province. The saint, 
however, giving less attention to the work of architecture than to the preaching of the 
Gospel, traversed the country, instructed the people, healed the sick and relieved the 
necessities of the poor. When Gondaphorus returned and inquired about the palace, 
the apostle said: 

“The palace is built, but thou wilt only inhabit it in eternity.’”? Whereupon the 
king regarding him as a magician, ordered him to be thrown into a horrible dungeon, 
flayed alive and burnt. 

‘*In the mean time, however, Sud, the brother of the king, died; and a magnificent 
funeral was ordered. Now, on the fourth day, while the obsequies were being per- 
formed, suddenly, to the astonishment of all, the dead man arose, and said to the king: 
*That man, whom you intend to flay and burn alive is the friend of God. The angels 
who serve God took me to Paradise, and showed me a superb palace, enriched with 
gold and silyer and precious stones; and while I stood struck with admiration before 
so mu-h magnificence, they said to me: That is the palace which Thomas built for 
your brother the king Gondaphorus, but he has rendered himself unworthy of it; if 
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you wish to live in it, we will pray God to restore you to life, that you may purchase 
it of your brother.’ 

“ The king on hearing these words, rushed to the prison into which he had thrown 
the apostle, eagerly released him from his chains, and besought him to accept a robe of 
honor. ‘ Dost thou know,’ said Thomas to him, ‘ that those who wish to have power 
over things celestial care nothing for those which are carnal and terrestrial ?’ 

“The king threw himself at the feet of the apostle, and implored his pardon; and 
when Gondaphorus and his brother had received baptism, St. Thomas said to them: 
‘ There are in the kingdom of heaven innumerable palaces prepared from the beginning 
of the world; and they may be bought at the price of faith and alms: your riches may 
precede you thither, but cannot follow you.’ ” 

The interesting narrative goes on to the effect, that the apostle afterwards traversed 
various kingdoms of India, preaching the Gospel, working many miracles and convert- 
ing the nations to the truths of Christianity. At last he was persecuted by a king 
named Mesdeus, who ordered him to worship a statue of the sun. The saint consented 
to do so, if the statue at his command did not fall into dust. The miracle did really 
happen. The idol at the voice of the apostle, crumbled to the earth. At this a tumult 
is raised among the people. Thomas is thrown into prison, and is finally dispatched 
by the lances of the soldiers. From this point Abbé Huc traces the history of Chris- 
tianity in the eastern nations, reviewing the struggles of the various missionaries, who 
have kept alive the faith in those distant regions even to the present time. But even 
apart from the subject of Christianity in the East, to which it is mainly devoted, the 
work is replete with valuable information touching the manners, customs, and the in- 
ternal policy of the government of nations of which so little is known—information, 
which alone should commend it to universal patronage. 


2. Aspirations or Narure. By J. T. Hecker, author of ‘* Questions of the Soul.’ 

New York: James B. Kirker. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Ata time when rationalism is so prevalent, and infidelity so rampant in the country, 
we know of no better antidote to arrest these growing evils than the “ Aspirations-of 
Nature.”? Father Hecker, with the true spirit of a Christian philosopher, examines 
the cause of the evils, and seeks to apply a remedy, by addressing the intelligence of 
his countrymen, and by gently conducting them to the avenues of truth, and bidding 
them contemplate the dogmas of Christianity by the light of Catholic teaching. 

The work is addressed to two classes of our citizens. First, to those, who, having 
been brought up without any definite religious belief, have discarded al] denominable 
religions, and follow reason alone as-their sole guide to the fature world, or who, in the 
pride of their intellect, reject religion, because in its teaching it proposes dogmas above 
their comprehension. He answers the objections of this class in the following beautiful 
and forcible language: 

“‘The pretensions of those, who profess to believe only what they comprehend, is 
the promulgation of a patent absurdity. Belief and comprehension are different ope- 
rations of our faculties, and it is no mark of intelligence to confound them. Do these 
professors know what it means to exclude from the mind that which lies beyond our 
powers of comprehension? Do they know that the moment.a man makes this the rule 
of his thoughts, he must, if he would be consistent, deny his own existence, reason, 
creation, and God’s existen¢e? For where is there a man who comprehends man, 
creation, God? Where is there a man who comprehends what it is to see, feel, hear, 
orthink? Where is there a philosopher who can explain the simplest movement of 
his own body? The smallest grain of sand that he treads under his feet, the meanest 
blade of grass that he passes by unnoticed, the feeblest tone that is wafted on the 
winds, present to the mind of man mysteries as incomprehensible as the unfathomable 
Godhead. There is not in this wide universe any thing which is not in some one or 
more of its bearings beyond the utmost reach of our comprehension. To start then 
from the principle to exclude all from the mind which we do not comprehend, is to 
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believe nothing, to know nothing, to love nothing, to do nothing. For believing is 
before all knowing, all loving, all doing.”’ 

What a subject of meditation for the skeptic, the unbeliever! Yes, truly, he that 
will not believe what he cannot comprehend, ‘* must deny his own existence.” 

The learned author then addresses another class of our citizens, who profess to be- 
lieve in the dogmas of Christianity, but who reject Catholicity on the ground that its 
tenets are antagonistic to reason. He answers their objections on this point, and clearly 
demonstrates that Catholic teaching so far from being opposed to reason, is in perfect 
harmony with its dictates. 

*¢The Catholic religion,’’? exclaims Father Hecker, *‘ teaches that the exercise of 
reason necessarily precedes the acceptance of the truths of religion, and that it is an 
obligation laid upon reason to inquire diligently, and to be certain that those truths 
which are proposed to its belief, have God for their author before it gives its assent. 
.»+. They err greatly, therefore, who imagine ‘ that Catholics have no right on their 
principles to address at all, on the subject of religion.’ They are equally ignorant on 
the nature of genuine faith, and attribute to Catholicity the errors of Protestantism, 
which the Church in times gone by exposed, refuted and publicly condemned.” 

He then quotes the language uf the Holy Father on this point, addressed to the 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic world, in the following 
words: ‘* Lest human reason should be deceived in a matter of so great moment, it be- 
hooves it to inquire diligently concerning Divine Revelation in order that it may be 
made.certain that God has spoken, and also in order that it may exercise, according to 
the most wise teaching of the apostle, a ‘ reasonable obedience.’ Who is ignorant that 
it is our duty to place all our faith in God when he speaks, and that nothing is more 
consonant with reason than to give its assent and firmly adhere to those things of which 
it has been made certain that they have been revealed by God, who cannot be deceived 
or deceive.”’ 

** Catholicity, therefore,”’ concludes the author, after many beautiful and convincing 
arguments, ‘‘ regards reason and truth as twin sisters born of the one primal source of 
all light. Faith with its supernal light mingles its beams with those of reason, solves 
the‘dark enigmas which torment its existence, and opens to it the only path to its 
divine destination. ”’ 

The work is addressed to the American people—to their intelligence, and calm, un- 
biased judgment. ‘‘ Nations,’”’ says the author, ‘‘ unaided by the powerful influences of 
religion, cannot realize their destinies. Our own country is becoming conscious of this 
truth. The question now pressing itself upon the minds of the American people is, 
to determine their religion as our forefathers did the character of the political insti- 
tutions. These, under the guidance of an overruling Providence, were based on Catho- 
lic principles and Catholic views of human nature.”’ 

Then addressing the people of America, the author exclaims: ** You, who look fora 
religion agreeing with your intelligence, commensurate with all the wants of your na- 
ture, and which presents a destiny worthy of your highest efforts, investigate the 
claims of the Catholic religion, and exercise your freedom by paying a loyal homage 
to its divine truth.’’ 

3. River's Manvat, or Pastoral Instructions upon the Creed, Commandments, Sacra- 
ments, Lord’s Prayer, &c. Collected from the Holy Scriptures, Councils, Fathers, 


and ee writings in God’s Church. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 


We are much pleased to see a reprint of this venerable work. It contains a fund of 
valuable information touching the duties of ‘all Christians to God, their neighbors, 
and themselves.”’ Not only is it an excellent manual of instruction on the various 
points of Catholic doctrine, but also valuable as a work of controversy. In addition 
to a plain and lucid exposition of the fundamental doctrines of Catholicity, it traces the 
existence of these doctrines through the Councils and Fathers from the days of the 
Apostles to the time at which it was written. On this account it is valuable to the 
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Catholics of this country, who should be at all times prepared to answer the objections 
of their Protestant neighbors, and to show that every tenet of their faith holdsa 
connection with the Apostolic ages. 


4. My Trip ro France. By the Rev. John P. Donelan. New York: Edward Duni- 
gan & Brother. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We are pleased to find that this long neglected department of our literature is begin- 
ning to receive that attention which its importance deserves. There has not indeed been 
any deficiency in the number of books of travels, but a sad defect in the materials of which 
they are composed. With few exceptions, they teem with abuse or misrepresentation 
of every thing Catholic, and no matter what may be their merits in other respects, they 
are unfit for the Catholic library or Catholic family. But the way has been broken. 
Catholic tourists are beginning to fill up the void, and it is fondly anticipated that in 
future we shall have many works of travels, by authors of talents and ability, whose 
names alone will be a sufficient guarantee for the soundness of the contents. 

The work before us is from the pen of an esteemed and talented clergyman, long and 
familiarly known by the Catholics of this city. It contains a vast amount of interest- 
ing and useful information. The author’s animated description of the churches, con- 
vents, and public buildings of Paris and other scenes of his travel, are accurate and 
well drawn. Anecdotes and amusing incidents every where abound. 

The chief faults of the work are its levity of style, and a redundancy of words, 
which often fatigue the reader. 


5. SHamrock Leaves: Gleaned from the fertile field of Irish Literature. Boston: 

Patrick Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This volume contains choice selections from Carleton, Gerald Griffin, Banim, and 
other distinguished Irish authors. Open it where you will, you are sure to find some- 
thing entertaining; something, even in the mirthful story, to impress you favorably 
with the Irish character. ‘To those, therefore, who desire a book abounding in the 
very best entertainment, we say, buy the Shamrock Leaves. 


Booxs Receivep—From Messrs. Sadlier & Co., 4 vols. of the Complete Works of 
Gerald Griffin, which we will notice next month. ° 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreicn.—The study of the plain chant has received the greatest attention within 
the last few years. Several men of eminent musical talent and no ordinary archeolo- 
gical research, explored all manuscripts which could throw light upon the variations it 
had undergone, in hopes of restoring it to its primitive simplicity. The late Father 
Lambellotte of the Society of Jesus, who had enriched the repertories of our choirs 
with some of their choicest morceaux of figured music, reprinted a very ancient, and 
as he deemed very pure, specimen of ecclesiastical chant. Other publications in great 
number followed, attacking his position or defending his views, and the discussion was 
like that on monastic studies in the days of Mabillon, or Roman rite in our day of 
Gueranger. All parties had sought the approval of the Holy See, which while encour- 
aging the spirit of research and inquiry, has carefully abstained from making any deci- 
sion in the matter. A work has recently been written, seemingly with great temper and 
impartiality, reviewing the whole controversy, and enabling those at a distance from the 
seat of war to appreciate the advantage resulting from the contest. The work to whic 
we allude is entitled Principes d’une veritable restauration du Chant Gregorien. Exa- 
men de quelques-editions modernes de plain chant, par l’abbé Inles Bonhomme. 

Among other publications we may notice Migne’s first complete edition of the works 
of Father Condren, of the French Oratory, regarded with Mr. Olier as the inspirers of 
a true ecclesiastical spirit into the French clergy, and also of the complete works of the 
Canon de la Tour, famous as a preacher and critical writer. Among his minor works, 
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a life of Monseigneur Laval, first bishop of Quebec, in Canada, has always been 
highly prized. 

We also notice among Lecoffre’s new publications a life of the Very Rev. Father 
John Baptist Rauzan, founder and first Superior General of the Society of the Mission 
in France; now the Society of the Fathers of Mercy, under the title of the [mmaculate 
Conception. According to the Univers, the author, Father P. A. Delaporte, lus nobly 
fulfilled his task, vindicating, by a simple statement of facts, the labors and services of 
the venerable Mr. Rauzan, who died about ten years since, aged ninety. His order is 
connected with this country, and the present volume traces the labors of the Fathers of 
Mercy in New York and in Florida, where they are still actively ergaged. 

Lettres sur la vie religieuse 4 l’usage des Sceeurs vouées 4 |’enseignement des jeunes 
filles, published by Leclerc, the work of a French bishop, is a'so highly spoken of. 

Schmid’s Catechism, now a standard work in German, has been recently translated 
into French and meets with universal welcome; and lastly, we may this month mention 
an excellent book published by Casterman, the Le Bibliographe Catholique, of 
Father Van de Kerchove of the Society of Jesus. 

In England, Canon Dalton, whose translations of the works of St. Teresa have been 
such a treasure to English readers, announces as nearly ready his translation of the 
Life of Cardinal Ximenes, by Dr. Hefele, a distinguished German writer. ‘This work 
will well deserve reprinting here, as an answer or antidote to Prescott. Ximenes’ cha- 
racter is one of the most beautiful in history; and the order of St. Francis, rich as it is 
in saints and illustrious men, may well feel proud of her Ximenes. As a friar devout, 
humble, faithful to his rule, zealous for the salvation of souls, converting thousands; 
as a bishop a model of every episcopal virtue; as a scholar founding a university and 
erecting an undying monument in the publication of his world-renowned polyglott; as 
a prince of the Church and as regent of Spain, when none but a man of transcendant 
genius as a statesman could have curbed the power of the turbulent nobles and main- 
tained peace, as one and as all, Ximenes is a model and a study, a hero that Catholicity 
may boast of and call upon the world to show his equal. 

American.—Messrs. Murphy & Co. have issued the first number of their much 
wished for Magazine for the young. ‘Che announcement of such a work was received 
in many a Christian family “vith a thrill of pleasure, and it will we trust be a favorite. 
Its leading feature is religious, but it has much that is light and attractive, to catch even 
the petty trifler who would run away from a sermon even in a picture book. 

Cannon, a veteran Catholic author, whose head has sadly whitened since his portrait 
was taken that adorns one of his earlier works, has issued from the press of Dunigan 
& Brother a volume of Dramas of more than ordinary merit. The Oath of Office, the 

‘scene of which 1s laid in Galway, will be a favorite, not from the locality, but from the 
tragic interest of the piece and the manner in which that interest is sustained. The 
Sculptor’s Daughter has many scenes of power, the characters are wel! drawn, and in- 
dividualized, and though, as a whole, it lacks the deep interest of the Oath of Office, it 
has a peculiar charm. In all the plays, the diction is pure, the verse easy and harmo- 
nious. We almost regret that these plays are not in length and details adapted to the 
exhibitions of our schools. They would then be presented in a way to be better appre- 
ciated, even though the performers be but inexperienced amateurs. 

The same house has issued the Aspirations of Nature, by the Rev. I. T. Hecker, of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, noticed elsewhere in the present number. 
Like his Questions of the Soul, it grapples with Protestantism on the simple ground of 
man’s nature. Man is fallen, but his faculties, his powers, his tendencies remain, and 
from these, and from what these require, our author shows Catholicity a necessity for 
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WE were about to make some reflections in keeping with the season, when our eyes 
fell upon the following : 

We look before and after! 
And sigh for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 

Our sweetest songs are those which tell 
Of saddest thoughts! 


These words of Shelley convey to us, in the sweetest poetry, truths of much signifi- 
cance. We admire the measure of the verse, the flowing smoothness of the words, 
but these we almost forget under the impress of the sentiment. How exactly it corres- 
ponds with experience—the experience of every one. Rarely, ® ever, satisfied with 
what now is, the actual and the real within our reach, 


** We look before and after; 
And sigh for what is not. 


Much of life is spent in this way. Overlooking what we have, or placing a com- 
paratively low estimate upon it, we sigh for past joys, or for those which are in 
anticipation. Our ideal of happiness always embraces something which is not at our 
command. 

The truth contained in the remaining lines is also true. It is as much a matter of 
experience as the other. Laughter, if it be sincere, is attended with some pain. 
Lurking beneath our apparent mirth, underlying the pleasant smile, and merry laugh, 
is sometimes concealed a heartfelt sadness. In this respect we are not what we appear 
to be. The wise man drew, not from his imagination, but from experience, when he 
said: Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful. 

And his experience in this meets a response in the sympathies of the whole human 
family. 

And no one will dispute the truth conveyed in the last lines of the stanza : 

Our sweetest songs are those which tell 
Of saddest thoughts! 

Strange that it should be so, and yet such is the fact. In our own language, and in 
all others, the sweetest songs, those which we most admire, and admire the longest, are 
those whose sentiments are tinged with sadness. Take that sublime production of 
Moore—* The last Rose of Summer,”’ scan its delightful measure, and see how sweet, 
how beautiful, how sad! How sweet is the ** May Queen,”’ of Tennyson, the “ poet 
laureate,”? and yet how fraught with sadness! Itis so with every poet. Even the 
merriest heart will select as favorite songs, favorite because the sweetest, those which 
have a sad and perhapsa melancholy air. It has been said that, throughout nature, 
tones which are plaintive universally prevail. The music which charms us most is 
that which has some plaintive strains, and tells of sad thoughts. ‘The fact is, in our 
present state, where we meet with sorrow in so many forms, we are not prepared to 
sympathize fully with any thing, which has not a shade of sadness. Yes! the poet 
was right in his picture, or, rather accurate in his description : 


We look before and after! 
And sigh for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 

Our sweetest songs are those which tell 
Of saddest thought! 
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We take the foregoing, slightly altered, from a late number of that excellent and ablest 
of our Catholic journals, the Herald and Visitor. We read it with pleasure, and be- 
lieving that our readers would be equally pleased with it, transferred it to our Table. 


JervsaLem.—How many are the associations dear to the Christian heart which are 
awakened by this name? The place where the prophet king tuned his harp in praise of 
the Most High, and sang in gladness, and again poured forth tears, bitter tears, over 
those transgressions which brought so much sorrow and affliction upon himself and his 
people. Where Solomon, the wisest of the kings of Israel reigned; where the 
Prophets dwelt, and where the Son of God appeared and lived, suffered and died, for 
the redemption of man. The place from which, as a centre, Christianity radiated to 
the four quarters of the earth. How many, we repeat, are the sad and pleasing remin- 
iscences recalled by this name. 

.But enough of our own musing; let our readers enjoy and admire the following 
touching lines on the city of David : 


JERUSALEM. 
® 
Tune solus peregrinus es in Jerusalem, et non cognovisti qu facta sunt in illa? 
Art thou alone a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast thou not known the things that have been done therein? 


On a lonely tower of a castle high 
Two noble maidens stood, 
Above them glowed the evening sky, 
Around lay vale and wood, 
Yet not of the sky or the wood spoke they, 
The one gazed long at the parting day, 
The other at times one word would say, 
‘¢ Jerusalem !’ 


The taller maiden’s hair was gold, 

Her eye of deepest blue; 
The other’s streaming tresses rolled 

In waves of darkest hue: 
The scene sweet converse might invoke, 
They looked and sighed but neither spoke, 
At length one word the silence broke, 

‘* Jerusalem !”” 


’Twas spoken by the dark-eyed maid 
In sorrow’s saddest tone, 
Again, and again, that word was said 
And but that word alone. 
At last spoke the other in accents bland, 
** Wilt always pine for thine ancient land? 
Wilt never forget that city grand, 
Jerusalem? 


‘‘Thine eyes have never seen its domes, 
All lowly now they lie, 
Since fell its consecrated homes 
O many an age ’s gone by: 
By Kedron’s banks thou’st never strayed 
On Sion’s summit ne’er delayed ——’ 
Again that word from the dark-eyed maid— 
, Jerusalem.” 


‘Thy native sky ’s a northern sky, 
‘Thou'rt girt with fondest love, 
Mid stateliest dames of lineage high 

The fairest thou dost move. 
Arouse thee then, bid sorrow flee 
Let pleasure thy companion be —— 
Again she murmured mournfully— 

** Jerusalem.’’ 
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‘© And yet, [know not why, the name 
Even me with marvel fills, 
At each successive sound, my frame 
Mysterious terror thrills. 
O Holy City! overthrown 
And desolate, still thou alone 
Art truly the Eternal one, 
Jerusalem.’’ R. 


Tue Cenrrat America.—Who can describe the grief, the heart-felt anguish which 
this name recalls at the present moment to the memory of our citizens; the gushing 
tears that rise to the widow’s eye, and the wail of sorrow and anguish that comes from 
orphan hearts! 

‘© A peopled home is the ocean bed!” 


Truthfully has the poet spoken. Only a few days ago, and the Central America was 
homeward bound, bearing within her bosom many a joyous heart; many a countenance 
bright with the anticipation of the early greeting of home, and friends and kindred, 
which they had forsaken for the fortunes of the Golden State. But alas! where now 
are those joyous hearts? Where, the hundreds that inhabited the ill-fated steamer? 
They ‘‘ people the home in the ocean bed!’? They lie beneath the waters of the vast 
Atlantic. Its waves sing a requiem to their memory. 

How truthfully has Mrs. Smith in her poem of the “‘ Drowned Mariner,” depicted 
the dangers of the ocean! how aptly may that poem be read in reference to the fate of 
the Central America: 


Bethink thee, mariner, well of the past, 

A voice calls aloud for thee— 
There’s a stifled prayer, the first, the last, 
The plunging ship on her beam is cast, 

O, where shall thy burial be? 
Bethink thee of oaths that were lightly spoken, 
Rethink thee of vows that were lightly broken, 
Bethink thee of all that is dear to thee— 
For thou art alone on the raging sea: 


Alone in the dark, alone on the wave, 
To buffet the storm alone— 

To struggle aghast at thy watery grave, 

To struggle, and feel there is none to save— 
God shield thee, helpless one! 

The stout limbs yield, for their strength is past, 

The trembling hands on the deep are cast, 

The white brow gleams a moment more, 

Then slowly sinks—the struggle is o’er. 


Down, down, where the storm is hushed to sleep, 
Where the sea its dirge shall swell, 

Where the amber drops for thee shall weep, 

And the rose-lipped shell her music keep, 
There thou shalt slumber well. 

The gem and the pearl lie heaped at thy side, 

They fell from the neck of the beautiful bride, 

From the strong man’s hand, from the maiden’s brow, 

As they slowly sunk to the wave below. 


A peopled home is the ocean bed, 
The mother and child are there— 
The fervent youth and the hoary head, 
The maid with her floating locks outspread, 
The babe with its silken hair. 
As the water moveth they lightly sway, 
And the tranquil lights on their features play; 
And there is each cherished and beautiful form, 
Away from decay, and away from the storm. 
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From August 20th to September 20th, 1857. 


FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—The progress of the Holy Father, though protracted, loses none of its 
interest. Everywhere he has been hailed with demonstrations of the most profound 
veneration. The Monitore Tuscano, of the 18th of August, gives the following account 
of his arrival on the Tuscan territory the day previous: ‘On reaching Filigare, the 
first Tuscan frontier village, His Holiness was complimented, in the name of the Grand 
Duke, by the Hereditary Prince and the Archduke Charles, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenants Medici and Silvatici. The Apostolical Nuncio and the Superintendent of the 
Post-office, were also present. The Pope was then conducted by the Princess to the 
Villa delle Marchere, belonging to the Marquis Carlo Gerini, one of the Grand Duke’s 
officers. There the Pope found the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess, the Dowager 
Grand Duchess Maria Ferdinanda, the Archduchess Anna, the Count and Countess of 
Trapini, Prince Ferdinando Strozzi, and other distinguished personages belonging to 
the Court. His Holiness was conducted to the chapel, where the hymn of Tantum 
ergo was chanted. A number of the population of the environs having assembled 
before the villa, the Pope gave them his benediction from the terrace. A certain num- 
ber of persons belonging to the Marquis’s establishment were then admitted to kiss the 
Pope’s slipper. His Holiness dined with the Grand Duke, there being 36 guests at 
table. The Grand Duke and the Princess then left for Florence at 6} p.m. In the 
evening the Pope again blessed the people from one of the highest points of the park, 
which was splendidly illuminated at nightfall.’”” The same paper of August the 24th, 
describes the function performed by the Pope, in the Church of Sta. Maria del Fiore, 
the day previous, of consecrating four new Prelates—viz., the Archbishop of Florence, 
and the Bishops of Volterra, Montepulciano, and Fiesoli—as having been attended 
with great pomp. The Grand Duke and Duchess, the Dowager Grand Duchess, the 
Hereditary Prince and Princess, the Archduke Charles, and the Count and Countess of 
Trapani, as well as all the ministers of state and the corps diplomatique, were present, 
unofficially, and in stalls set apart for them. The Pope was seated on a magnificent 
throne, erected for the occasion, and was assisted in the ceremony by Monsignor 
Franchi, Archbishop of Thessalonica and Papal Internuncio at the Tuscan court, and 
by Monsignor Arrigoni, Archbishop of Lucca. After the ceremony the Pope retired 
to the apartments of the Chapter, and deigned to accept a sumptuous breakfast there, 
and to admit the Canons and Chaplains to kiss his slipper. On returning to the Pitti 
Palace, his Holiness again gave his benediction to the multitude from the balcony. 
The next morning (24th), at half-past nine, a salvo of artillery announced the depar- 
ture of the Pope for Pisa. Many are the incidents which make the pilgrimage of the 
Holy Father memorable in coming years, While at Ravenna he visited the Mausoleum 
of Dante, and was requested by the Magistrates to inscribe his name in the book kept 
there in which distinguished visitors usually leave the record of their presence. The 
venerable Pontiff, instead of inscribing his name, wrote the following lines from 
Dante : 


**Non e il Mondan rumore altra che un fiato 
Di vento, che of va quindi, or va quinci, 
E muta norne, perche muta lato.’’ 


The council of the city immediately made an authentication of the autograph, and 
placed the book under special guard, as a perpetual monument, historical and moral. 
The following is the English of the lines written by the Holy Father : 
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“The noise 
Of worldly fame is but a blast of wind. 
That blows from diverse points, and shifts its name, 
Shifting the point it blows from.” 

At Bologna, the Sovereign Pontiff conferred the honor of a private audience upon 
Mgr. Fransoni, Archbishop of Turin, one of the most intrepid and zealous defenders 
of the rights and privileges of the Holy See, who came expressly to perform an act of 
homage to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, The return of the Holy Father to Rome was an 
event looked for with’ much anxiety. The municipal authorities had determined to 
make the occasion memorable by a display which would eclipse the splendor of all the 
triumphs that attended his progress, but His Holiness being informed of these prepara- 
tions, besought the authorities, through Cardinal Roberti, Governor of Rome, to 
employ for the benefit of the poor the sum granted to ornament the city; and the 
Council, in obedience to this desire in which the heart of the Holy Father is still more 
laid open, have decided to celebrate his return by an abundant distribution of bread and 
provisions, and to leave to private individuals the decoration of the streets and edifices. 


Spaiv.—Tranquility has been restored not only in Madrid, but also in the provinces. 
The return of Donna Maria Christiana, the Queen Mother, was a subject of much 
discussion. The leading journals were in favor of her return; it is doubtful, however, 
whether she will, at least for the present, place herself among a people by whom she 
was so wantonly and shamefully abused. 


Fraxce.—The political excitement has subsided; nothing having occurred during the 
last month to disturb the public tranquility.—The trial of the leaders in the late conspi- 
racy against the life of the Emperor, has been brought to a close, and resulted in the 
condemnation of Tibaldi, Grilli, and Bartolotti-The Emperor, on the occasion of his 
fete held on the fifteenth of August, granted pardon, commutation, and reduction of 
punishment, to 1,142 persons confined to the hulks and other prisons.—The Emperor 
was to have visited the camp at Chalous, about the first of September, to review the 
troops, said to be about fifty thousand in number. Prince Albert, of England, has 
accepted an invitation to be present on the occasion, and the Emperor of Russia has 
also been invited to attend. The camp-ground is well chosen and excellent. A better 
situation for such an encampment could hardly be imagined. It was upon this ground 
that in the year 451, the famous battle was fought, in which Attilla, at the head of the 
Huns, who had invaded Gaul, was defeated by the combined forces of the Romans and 
Visigoths, under Etiqs and Theodoric. It was at the entrance of the plateau which 
makes a part of the camp-ground, that the march of the Prussians, in 1792, was 
arrested by the battle of Valmy; and the other extremity of the plateau is made 
memorable by the batules of Montmirail, Champ-Aubert, la Fete Champenoise, &c. 
Chalons-sur-Marne is upon the right bank of the river Marne, about 100 miles north- 
east of Paris. It stands in the midst of meadows, through which the Marne winds, 
and is surrounded by a wall and a ditch. It is intimated that Napoleon designs to 
employ the troops which will now be collected at Chalons, in the construction of vast 
fortifications, which will make the camp a place of defence similar to those which the 
Austrians have constructed at Verona and at Lintz. 

The improvements and embellishments that have been making in the public building 
is one of the remarkable features in the reign of the present emperor. Napoleon III 
has completed a monument which will not shortly be effaced: The letter “* N,”’ with 
which he has adorned the facade of the new portion of that magnifigent structure which 
he has formed out of the Louvre and the Tuileries may be easily removed, but the long 
galleries, the pavilions, &c., will stand as edifices of his reign, and of his energy in 
causing to be completed, in the short space of five years, the most extensive and splen- 
did palace in Europe. Louis Napoleon has accomplished what so many monarchs 
have attempted. His uncle always intended to build the connection, and before him 
many others. Louis XIV did more towards the Louvre than any other. He resolved 
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to complete the building and the grand gallery along the Seine, and with his own royal 
hand wrote a letter to Bernini, an Italian architect, whose plans had met with general 
admiration, inviting him to Paris to superintend the work.’ And come he did, and in 
state too! The honors paid to him fell little short of those offered to royalty itself, 
In every town in France through which he passed he was, by order of the king, received 
with great honors, and presents were made to him. Persons were sent from the court 
to prepare his meals on the road; and as he approached Paris, the lord Chantelon, 
grand-steward of the royal household, went out to receive him, His plans were of 
course adopted, and on the 17th of October, 1665, the king himself laid the first stone 
of the fagade with great splendor. A gold medal of the value of 2,400f. was enclosed 
in the stone. When the building reached above the ground, Bernini obtained leave to 
return home, * not wishing to pass the winter in a place so cold as Paris.”” The day 
previous to his departure the king sent him a present of 3,000 louis-d’or, a warrant for 
a pension of 12,000 livres, and another for 1,2€0 to his son. In spite of all this, the 
original design of the physician, Perrault, who had submitted his plans at the same 
time as Bernini, for the facade, was partially adopted. The front towards the Seine 
was erected after his designs, and that facing the Rue de Coq was also partly built by 
Perrault. Under the first empire the Louvre was considerably repaired and embel- 
lished, and under the Restoration much was done towards its completion. But ina 
disconnected state the Louvre and the Tuileries have remained for so many years, form- 
ing, with the gallery towards the Seine, three sides of an immense parallelogram. By 
carrying out a line of building uniform with this gallery from the opposite extremity 
of the Tuileries to the other side of the Louvre, along the Rue Rivoli and the Place du 
Carrousel, Napoleon III has finished the edifice. The architecture of the modern part 
has been sneered at, but the building is nowhere surpassed for grandeur and beauty.— 
The Society of St. Sulpice has lost two distinguished members; one in the person of 
the Abbé Vieusse, director of the seminary of Toulouse, who died at Bagnéres-de-Bi- 
gorre, where he had gone ona visit. The other was the Abbé Albonys, superior of 
the seminary at Viviers. 


Eneianv.—Scarcely had we closed our record of the last month, when the news of 
breaking of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable reached our shores.. It seems that the cable 
was broken when between three hundred and four hundred miles of it had been laid, 
and the last hundred miles in water of two miles in depth. The work must, therefore, 
be commenced again; but whether it will be attempted this year or not had not been 
decided on at latest advices. Many now despair of the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise; we do not. The accident, it seems, was caused by the sudden application of the 
brake on the machine for paying out the wire, without, at the same time, diminishing 
the speed of the vessel, which was proceeding at the rate of about five knots an hour. 
The brake with a strain of 3,000 pounds was incautiously put on whilst the ship was 
in the trough of the sea, there being a heavy swell at the time, and the consequence was 
that when the stern rose over the wave the cable parted. It had twice broken before— 
once, when four miles from the shore, the wire having been caught in the machinery, 
and again where the heavy cable of an inch and a half in diameter was united to the 
finer deep sea line. The first accident was remedied by sending back a tug steamer to 
the shore and underrunning the cable to a point where it parted and then splicing it. 
The second accident could not have been so rectified, and the part of the cable laid must 
have been lost but for the precaution of the captain of the Niagara, who kept the ship 
moving at less than a mile an hour, and backed immediately when the fracture occur- 
red, having also a strong hawser ready, to which the cable was quickly lashed until it 
was spliced again. It was supposed by some that the force of the current broke the 
cable, but this seems not to have been the case, and that the experiment will ultimately 
succeed. It is supposed, however, that the project will be postponed for the present.— 
The revolt in India still continued to absorb public attention, and the most active mea- 
sures were making to suppress it. The queen had prorogued the parliament, and in 
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her speech on that occasion stated that no means would be omitted to put down the 
“yebellion ”? in India. Her majesty after the prorogation of parliament, paid a visit 
to Scotland. 


IneLanp.—The great event of the last month in Ireland has been the inauguration of 
the statue of Daniel O’Connell in the city of Limerick. The day chosen for this 
solemn tribute to the memory of Ireland’s greatest benefactor, the 15th of August, was 
peculiarly appropriate. We subjoin the account abridged from our foreign file, of this 
solemn and imposing demonstration: The statue of Ireland’s august Liberator was in- 
augurated with all the pomp and civic ceremonial befitting the occasion; and the pro- 
ceedings were participated in by several thousands of people who crowded into our 
city from remote distances, anxious to join in paying their tribute of respect to the 
memory of Ireland’s greatest benefactor—the ever-to-be-remembered O’Connell. To 
even a superficial observer it was apparent that each individual of the immense mass of 
people who joined in the demonstration of the day was actuated by a strong patriotic 
feeling, not less than by a deep-seated and ineradicable attachment to the memory of 
the illustrious dead, who, from his earliest youth upwards, devoted himself, like another 
Maccabeus, to the arduous task of righting the wrongs of his suffering fellow-bonds- 
men. It would be a work of supererogation, were we to state even a brief outline of 
the career of the great and gifted dead. His every act and his every word, almost, are 
matters of history, wound up intimately with the records, not only of his own country, 
but of the British Empire; and it could not fail to be perceived, that his vast and inva- 
luable services to the cause of religion and freedom are appreciated as they should be 
by the people he spent his !ife in serving. If you came to speak with them, you found 
at once that there is no mere hero-worship in their homage; that they revere the great 
O’Connell from an actual sense, a conviction of his services, and not because others 
pay him reverence. How could it be otherwise? The various trades of the city turned 
out on the occasion bearing appropriate devices, and adding greatly to the interest of 
the scene. The demonstration was not confined to the citizens of Limerick, but the 
people from the adjoining counties, and even from remote parts of the country, had come 
to pay a well deserved tribute to the memory of O’Connell. Many stirring reminiscences 
were called forth. Passing the Black Battery, where the last glorious stand was made 
by the garrison of the beleaguered city, the triumphal arch which spanned the Roadway 
had on it the following brief but suggestive record of the memorable achievement: 


August 27, 1690. Time: half past three, a. m. 
The Women of Limerick. 
Altars free. 
Emancipation, 1829—O’Connell. 
Each word of this brought a crowd of recollections. When the procession had reached 
the place where the statue is located, Lord Dunraven rising from the platform and ad- 
dressing the mayor, said: ‘* Mr. Mayor, I beg, sir, to hand over to you, as mayor of 
this city—to hand over to your custody, and also to the custody of your suecessors— 
the statue which I now request may be unveiled.”” The statue, which up to this period 
was veiled with a dark green covering, was uncovered, and disclosed the statue of the 
Great Tribune in a most commanding attitude, grasping in his left hand the roll of the 
Emancipation Act, and his right hand raised in front of his breast, in the gesture of 
demonstration. The figure is classically draped. The posé is easy, graceful, noble, and 
full of the intrinsic force and commanding expression which were part of the attributes 
of the singularly-gifted Liberator. His features are life-like to an extreme degree. In 
fact, itis a speaking likeness. The statue is above life-size, but not colossal, and will 
appear only little more than the dimensions of the commanding presence which O’Con- 
nell pre-eminently possessed. Its expressiveness is wonderfully striking, and it is said 
to be Hogan’s best work. After the ceremony of presenting the statue to the mayor, 
Lord Dunraven delivered an appropriate and eloquent address.—The appearance of the 
crops is generally good, though the blight had appeared among the potato in some sections. 
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Scortanp.—The death of the Rev. Henry Small, the late exemplary pastor of the 
Catholic Church in Dumfries, is announced. By his death the church of Scotland has 
lost a most excellent and zealous priest. 


Avsrria.—The Visit of the Emperor to Hungary.—The emperor visited his Hungarian 
dominions toward the close of August, and his reception was in every way gratifying. 
‘* The people,”’ says the Dublin Tablet of the 29th of August, ‘‘ instead of the coldness 
and reserve which were anticipated by some writers, appear to have manifested a good 
deal of spirit and enthusiasm. For instance, in the distance from Oédenburg to Kor- 
mend (about forty miles) the Hungarian communes found means to disperse in videttes 
on both sides of the road an immense line of horsemen at about ten paces separate from 
each other. At longer and unequal distances were placed squadrons of cavalry ranged 
in order of battle, awaiting the arrival of the imperial carriages to fall in with the escort. 
The detached videttes afterwards formed by divisions, and when united made a body 
of at least 20,000 in number. This was a pretty good display even for Hungary, 
where, it is said, ‘every man comes into the world with boots and spurs, and each 
yard of land gives birth to a horse.’ On his arrival at Kormend the emperor stayed at 
the chateau of the Prince Batthyani, who devoted all his loyalty and some of his im- 
mense fortune to do, in a becoming manner, the honors of his almost royal residence. 
‘ft would be difficult,’ writes the correspondent of the Morning Post, ‘ to give any idea 
of the luxury displayed on this occasion by the illustrious magnate. In the midst of 
his princely magnificence he forgot not his poorer friends outside. Whilst he did the 
honors of the table to Francis Joseph, the population of Kormend partook of a national 
banquet he had provided for them in his own park. In the glades and avenues around 
the chateau, and by the light of a fairy-like illumination, were renewed the scenes of a 
baronial age. Fountains flowed with wine, and jovial crowds gathered round the fires 
where oxen were being roasted whole, spitted on the branches of trees. Later, at 
about eleven o’clock in the evening, 10,000 Hungarians, marching eight abreast, some 
carrying Venetian lanterns and other transparencies, on which were visible the names 
of all the communes of the department of Eisemburg, went in procession to the win- 
dows of the castle, and serenaded the emperor. This féte which the Prince Batthyani 
has given to his illustrious guest must have cost him £4,000 or £5,000 sterling.” 


Russ1a.—The Princess Cecilia of Baden, was confirmed at St. Petersburg, on the 
15th of August, in accordance to the rites of the Greek Church. After she had made 
her profession of faith in the Russian language the emperor proclaimed her a Russian 
Grand Duchess, with the name of Olga Feodorovna. Her marriage with the Grand 
Duke Michael took place on the 28th of August. On the occasion, the princess royal 
of Wurtemburg, sister of the grand duke, had a solemn service performed at Flushing, 
at which all the members of the Russian legation and the consul-general of Russia were 
present.—The Emperor Alexander was expected at Berlin on the 5th of September, on 
a visit to the King of Prussia. 


Switzertanp.—An instance of liberality on the part of the government towards the 
Catholic inhabitants of the cantons has lately occurred, which deserves to be put on 
record. The National Council in Switzerland has voted 50,000 francs for the erection 
of a Catholic church in Berne. ‘‘ This,’’ says a foreign journal, ‘*is a note-worthy 
historical event. Since the Reformation Catholics, if not wholly banished from Berne, 
were only tolerated there. By this resolution they receive a public recognition asa 
religious body, with the same rights as Protestants. Truly, the struggle was severe, 
and the most diverging reasons were offered to prevent the resolution being adopted, at 
least to the whole extent of the committee’s proposal. In some of the voters material- 
ism in its grossest form displayed itself, and the most radical of radicals, Councillor 
Augustine Keller, of Aargau, declared that the debate would make no good impression 
on the population. General Dufour spoke with earnestness and dignity for the sub- 
vention. ‘If the boasted ideas of confederated brotherly love and toleration were seri- 
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ously meant, let them be ratified to-day. The eyes of the whole Catholic world were 
on the piesent conduct of the government.’ So spoke the austere Genevese Calvinist. 
Yet, after all, the grant is only based upon the circumstance that Berne, as the residence 
of the government of the federation and of the diplomatic corps, ought to possess a 
Catholic Church, and that it behoved the Confederation to provide for a long felt want.” 


Canapa.—The Toronto Mirror furnishes the following particulars relating to the 
Church in Canada:—For the diocese of Toronto, Rev. M. Lebaudy, priest; Rev. 
Mr. Coyac, subdeacon; Mr. Juhel, in minor orders; Mr. Gibbon, tonsured; Mr. 
O’Shea, layman. For the diocese of London, Rev. Mr. Frachon, priest: Mr. Was- 
serau, in minor orders; Mr. Gerard, tonsured; Mr. Wagner, tonsured. For the dio- 
cese of Hamilton, Rev. Mr. Funken, priest; Rev. Mr. Laussier, subdeacon; Mr. Glo- 
waski, in minor orders, 

Ordinations.—T here were ordained in the bishop’s chapel, by his lordship the Bishop 
of Hamilton, the following gentlemen:—Subdeacons, MM. T. Prevost and P. Ronde- 
ault. Deacon, M. T. Thibeaudeau, Priests, MM. F. Perreault and J. Lonergan.— 
On Saturday, August 15th, a very interesting and gratifying spectacle presented itself 
at St. Michael’s cathedral. Three young men, Messrs. Rooney, Northgraves, and 
Bardea, received the sacred order of priesthood, whilst that of deaconship was confer- 
red on Rev. Mr. Sibrat, of St. Michae!’s college.—The Bishop of Kingston. A meeting 
of the bishops of the ecclesiastical province of Quebec was held in the archbishop’s 
palace during this and last week. There were present the Right Rev. Dr. Farrell, of 
Hamilton; the Bishops of London, Bytown, Three Rivers, Cydonia, St. Hyacinthe, 
Montreal, St. Boniface, and Vancouver Island; Bishop de Charbonnel being absent in 
Europe, en route for Ireland and Scotland, in order to obtain Irish priests for Upper 
Canada, where they are so needed. The chief object of the meeting of those prelates is 
the election of a Bishop of Kingston, a successor to the Right Rev. Dr. Phelan. Upon 
whom the lot has fallen, we are not yet authrized to say. Our readers will not, how- 
ever, be a great while in doubt. The Right Rev. Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Kentucky, 
was also present in Quebec during the past week. The number of prelates present 
amounted to nine, including the Archbishop. It was the most imposing assemblage 
ever held in Quebec —A most daring attempt to blow up the House of Providence, in 
Toronto, was lately made. The building was not yet completed, which fact rendered 
the consequences less disastrous than they would otherwise have been. A quantity of 
powder was placed in the centre of the lower portion of the building and ignited. The 
explosion resembled the discharge of artillery, and did considerable damage to the walls 
and ceiling. The perpetrators have not been discovered. 


Tue East.—The following items touching the condition of the Church, which we 
take from the foreign papers, will be read with interest:—-The Melchite Syrians are 
none other than those Christians who, throughout Syria and Egypt, are known as be- 
ing of the Catholic-Greek, or United Greek rite. They follow the Greek rite, although 
a great portion of their office is in Arabic. After the festival of Easter, 1856, Mer. 
Brunoni, Delegate of the Holy See in Syria, convoked the Catholic-Greek Prelates of 
Syria, for the purpose of proceeding to the election of a new Patriarch, (the See of 
Antioch being vacant by the @ath of Mgr. Mazlum). The meeting was held at the 
monastery of St. Saviour, in the Lebanon. The choice fell unanimously and by accla- 
mation on Mar. Bahus, of the order of St. Basil, already Bishop of St. Jean d’Acre; 
aman of great faith, talented, and of singular piety. Ata second meeting of the con- 
vocation Mer. Brunoni propesed to the assembled prelates the adoption of the Grego- 
rian Calendar; which proposition was agreed to by all except three, who merely sug- 
gested such a delay as would enable them to ascertain the feelings of their flocks on the 
subject, the matter not being a dogma of faith, but merely an assimilation to the prac- 
tice of the Universal Church as to the celebration of the great festivals, the delay was 
granted. Some time having elapsed, a house to house visitation was made in the 
dioceses, and an overwhelming majority declared eagerly far adopting the practice of the 
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Holy See, happy in having the opportunity of showing their adherence to the Chair of 
St. Peter. The opposition to this very desirable measure is attributed to Greek and 
Russian influence; and thence the reports of disorder and apostatizing among the Sy- 
rian Catholics of the Greek rite. 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Arcupiocese or Battimore.—On the 30th of August, the corner-stone of a new 
church under the patronage of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, at Mechanicstown, near 
Mount St. Mary’s College, was laid. The Rev. Dr. McCaffrey, president of the col- 
lege, officiated, and preached on the occasion. 

Dedication of a new Church.—The new church lately erected near Govanstown, Balti- 
more county, in the place of the one formerly destroyed by fire, was dedicated to the 
service of Almighty God, under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, on Sunday, 
September the 6th. The Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore officiated, and the Rev. 
Father Hewit preached on the occasion. 

Confirmation.—T wenty-six persons were confirmed on Sunday, the 30th of August, 
in the church of St. Louis, Clarksville, by the Most Rev. Archbishop, who preached 
on the occasion on the virtues of St. Rose of Lima. 

2. Diocese or Brooxiyn.—Dedication.—The dedication of a new church at Ja- 
maica, Long Island, under the patronage of St. Monica, took place on Sunday, August 
the 23d. The Rev. Mr. Cassidy officiated on the occasion, assisted by the Rev. 
Mr. Fagan, and several other clergymen. The Right Rev. Bishop Laughlin preached 
the dedication sermon. The New York Tablet thus describes the edifice: ‘The 
church is of brick, 100 feet long, by 50 in width, with a sacristy 20 feet by 40, very 
tastefully ornamented by the Italian fresco painter Paddrasci. It speaks volumes in 
favor of the Rev. Anthony Farley, under whose pastoral charge it has been brought to 
completion. It has cost about $20,000. The ground on which it stands was presented 
to the Pastor by a Catholic lady of New York. The Catholics of Jamaica have good 
reason to be proud of this noble monument of their zeal in the faith of their fathers, 
which their liberality has erected. This, and the new church dedicated at Glencove on 
last Sunday week, prove that the Catholics of Long Island are not behind the age in 
their zeal for erecting Catholic tabernacles and diffusing Catholic faith.” 

3. Arcupiocese or New Yorx.—Laying a Corner-Stone.—On Tuesday, September 
8th, the Most Rev. Archbishop of New York, assisted by the Very Rev. Mr. Starrs, 
V. G., and the Rev. Mr. Lynch, laid the corner-stone of the chapel of the Academy 
of Mount St. Vincent, at Font Hill. The Most Rev. Prelate preached an eloquent 
sermon on the occasion. Some months ago, we noticed the fact that the Sisters had 
purchased Font Hill, the country residence of Mr. Edwin Forrest, for the sum of 
$100,000. The following description of the improvements which they are now making 
on the ground will, doubtlessly, prove interesting to our readers: The extreme length 
of this building will be 264 feet, by about 30 feet in width. The tower, on the west 
front, rises to 180 feet, with a cluster spire—the first, we believe, in this country. At 
the foot of the tower will be a spacious porch, 40 feet gquare. There will be six pedi- 
ment gables—two front, two rear, and one on each flank. The two in front will be 
supplied with niches—one for a life-size statue of the Blessed Virgin, and the other for 
St. Vincent de Paul. Square towers will rise on either side of the building, to the 
height of 80 feet. Along the main front, and on the south face, verandahs will extend, 
12 feet wide and 137 feet long. The grand entrance to the chapel will occupy the 
centre of the building. This chapel is to be a separate building, 100 feet by 58—thus 
making the entire extent of building under roof 264 feet front and rear, by 158 feet 
wide. The cellar walls are to be two feet thick; the basement story of brick two feet 
four inches; the tower walls two feet eight inches, and the rest of the external walls 
uniformly 16 inches. The inside walls will be all of brick, thus rendering the building 
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almost fire-proof. Exclusive of cellar and attic, the building will be four stories high. 
The building will have a supply of water from the font that gives name to the place. 
It will also be provided with gas. It is contracted that the whole building is to be 
finished in May, 1859, and the cost of the edifice is computed at $140,000. 

4, Diocese or Newarx.—Ordination of the Rev. G. H. Doane.—On Sunday, Sept’r 
13, the interesting ceremony of the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Doane took place in the 
Cathedral of Newark. The Rev. gentleman was raised to the order of priesthood by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Bayley, bishop of Newark, and the sermon on the occasion was 
preached by the truly eloquent Father Hewit. The occasion was rendered specially 
interesting from the fact that the Rev. Mr. Doane is the son of the Protestant Bishop 
of New Jersey, and of the Jarge number of clergymen who assisted in the sanctuary 
all, except three, were converts from Protestantism. 

A new Church.—The corner-stone of a new Catholic church at Atlantic City, N. J., 
was laid on Thursday, the 10th September, by the Very Rev. Dr. Moriarty, assisted by 
several Augustinian Fathers. The new church will be under the pastoral charge of 
Rev. Father Gallagher, and will be open for Divine service before next summer. 

5. Arcupiocese or Cincinnati.—The Relics of St. Flavian, Martyr.—The Catholic 
Telegraph, after giving an interesting account of the close of the annual retreat given to 
students of Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, by the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell, thus 
speaks of the relics of St. Flavian: ‘*The Archbishop left to the seminary, as a 
memento of the retreat and ever-present incentive to martyr-like devotion in the service 
of the sanctuary, the relics of St. Flavian, Martyr. The Sacred Body once reposed in 
the Roman Catacombs, and was brought to Cincinnati by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Wood, on his return home from Rome. ‘The Superior of the Seminary hopes, by the 
assistance of kind friends, to have a shrine made for the holy Relics, and inserted into 
the front part of the altar.’? The same paper then inserts an excellent piece of poetry, 
commemorative of the event, of which the following are the concluding stanzas : 

Oh Spirit, come and fill our hearts with love, 
Make them Thy temples pure and undefiled, 


Meet resting-places for the Heavenly Dove 
And fragrant garden’s mid the world’s bleak wild. 


Dear martyred Flavian! may thy burning heart 
Throb in our bosoms, nerve them for the strife, 

Teach them to choose the blessed Mary’s part, 
Yet act like Martha on the stage of life. 


Ordination. —On Saturday, 22d of August, Mr. Philip Huber, of the Diocese of 
Natchez, received Tonsure and Minor Orders, and Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, of that 
diocese, was promoted to the Holy Order of Priesthood. Both of these gentlemen 
were formerly students of the ** Old Mountain,’? Emmittsburg. They had the happi- 
ness of being the first to receive Ordination in the beautiful new chapel of the Seminary 
Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald said his first Mass on last Sunday, the Feast of St. Philip Beniti, 
at the same altar at which he had been ordained. 

Confirmation.—There were one hundred and three persons confirmed in St. Mary’s 
church, Chillicothe, on last Sunday, and ninety-two in St. Peter’s. Solemn Mass 
was sung by Rev. Father Lieb, 0. S. F., at St. Mary’s, Rev. C. H. Borgess and Rev. 
J..N. Thisse being deacon and subdeacon. Vespers were sung at St. Peter’s by Rev. 
Mr. Borgess. The Archbishop preached on both occasions to crowded audiences 

The German Catholics of Cleveland, Ohio, are building a new church 150 feet long 
and 70 wide, with a spire 225 feet high. The corner-stone was laid by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Rappe, on the 16th of August. On Sunday, the 23d of the same month, a 
young Jew and a Lutheran lady embraced the Catholic faith, and made their first Com- 
munion at St. Philomenas’ church, Cincinnati. The Most Rev. Archbishop officiated 
on the occasion. 

6. Diocese or Pitrssurc.—It will be a subject of much joy, not only to the 
Catholics of the diocese of Pittsburg, but throughout the country, to learn that the 
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beloved bishop of Pittsburg, the Right Rev. Dr. O’Connor, has safely returned from 
his visit to the Holy Land and other places, much improved in health. The learned 
prelate was accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Reynolds. 

7. Diocese or Hartrorp.—In the convent chapel of Our Lady of Mercy, Provi- 
dence, on the 27th of August, Miss Sarah Jane Rock received the habit and white veil 
of the Order of Mercy, taking, in religion, the name of Sister Mary Ignatius. The 
Very Rev. James Hughes, of Hartford, officiated on the occasion. 

8. Diocese or Atron.—The Right Rev. Bishop Junker, among his first acts on 
reaching his diocese, was to establish an Ursuline Community at Springfield, for 
religious and educational purposes, A colony of those excellent Sisters was obtained 
from the Ursuline convent of St. Martin, Brown county, Ohio. 

9. Diocese or Mowtrerey.—The Right Rev. Bishop Arnat recently laid the corner- 
stone of a new church at Santa Cruz. ‘This church is intended to replace the venerable 
building which was, in the early part of the year, destroyed by fire. The following 
interesting history of the old church is taken from a California paper: * This old 
church was com» enced in 1793, and dedicated in 1796. It was built of adobe, or sun- 
dried brick, covered with a tile roof. It was reared by the hands of the aborigines, in 
their tutelage in the manners and custome of civilization, under the Roman Catholic 
priests, who came hither to tame and Christianize the wild children of the plains and 
forests. At one time in the history of this old fabric, it was surrounded by incredible 
numbers of these baptized Indians, whose every want was cared for by the Fathers in 
charge of this Mission, and who performed their services in return. Thousands of 
cattle, sheep and horses, added to their food and comfort. The hand of the Father 
was kissed by his ‘red colored children,’ kneeling, bestowing gratitude for this kind 
and paternal care and protection. The church formed the neuclus around which these 
sons of the Pacific clung for their support and protection; in which they met each 
morning at the summons of the matin bell, and offered up their praises to Him who 
they had lately been taught was their Creator. They drew their grain from its granary, 
and their blankets and clothing from the supplies furnished for them by the Padre. 
These were happy days for the poor Indians. But alas for them! the scene has long 
since changed; the ruthless hand of secularization laid its axe at the root of their hap- 
pineet. The cattle, horses, and sheep which they had helped to rear, and which had 

een provided for their support, were taken and distributed to those who had not 
assisted in their rearing, and to whom they did not legally or equitably appertain. The 
lands of their nativity were granted to the new comers, and the fields they had enclosed 
and cultivated had been ruthlessly taken possession of by others. The native was left 
to flee from his native home for lands he knew not of, to hunt his game and make his 
bread of acorns. His father had no more blankets, and his barn was destitute of 

rain. The Indians retired to the valley of the San Joaquin and foot-hills of the Sierra 
Borate: from which place they made war and carried on acts of reprisal against those 
who had unrighteously despoiled them of their homes in the Missions.”’ 

The future prospects of Catholicity in California are thus drawn by a late Protestant 

aper: ‘*Romanism has such superior advantages for establishing and endowing 
Institutions of learning here, that they will not fail to aspire to the work of educating 
this State. They have the old Mission lands immediately adjacent to the buildings 
confirmed to them. The old Califoruia families all over the State are Catholics, and 
they will patronize Catholic schools both by sending pupils and contributing money. 
And another thing, and it is one of no mean significance either. The price paid for 
the labor of female servants in the State has been and is enormous. A girl at service 
used to receive seventy-five and sometimes one hundred dollars a month; and even 
now, very few, if any, receive less than thirty dollars a month. Such wages have 
attracted the more enterprising of the class of young females who do such service, and 
they are here in great numbers. They will marry here. They are, almost without 
exception, Catholics, and they will marry the young men of the State who are not 
Catholics; and the children will be sure to be under that influence too; and these schools 
that are already established, will be ready to receive them and train them to that super- 
stiuion. 





OBITUARY.—Died, at the pastoral residence of St. Andrew’s church in New York 
city, the Rev. Joun Camppett, a native of Ireland, in the 33d year of his age. The 
deceased was a convert to our holy faith, and was on the mission about three years. 

Died, on the 25th of August, Madame Naums, at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Eden Hall. 

Died, on 24 of August, at the Visitation Convent, Park street, Sister Mary Rosatia 
Gauiacuer, in the 29th year of her age, and the sixth of her profession as Out Sister. 
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